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ABSTBilCT 

The scope r objectiYes^ and soi® of the finaings of 
urban geography are discussed in this paper. Curriculam deTClcp^ent 
in urban geography at the high-school level is also briefly 
describea^ The first of six articles^ "Ispecta and TrendE' of Urban^ 
Geography^'^ explains the urban geographer's interest in^iiiternal city 
strueturey interaction of static functions within the city as v^ell as 
changing patterns over time^ and use of mathematical aodels of urban 
characteristics. The second article, "Historical and Comparatlvft 
Urbaii Stuaias^" aeflnas cities as centers of erchange and traces 
urbanization historically and geographically* The elements of 
Chriataller's central place theory are explained in the third paper^ 
iihich includes definltione of certral placi^ central goods and 
services, and the range or compleiaentary regloii of a good* "Public 
policy ana the Central Business District" (CBD) , the fourth article, 
coDpares the CBD's assets and deficits and explores the need for 
public policy when growth in outlying areas is sapping its strenyth. 
The last two articles discuss the urban unit of the High School 
Geography Project and the need for nrban geography in D*S* high 
schools, (A7) 
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To Understand Urban 
Environments 

Arthur uikI judilh Gviis 



At no tiint^ in our luHtory has tlu^re 
been a more pressing need to iinderstaitd 
urbiin environments than, todav, Al)out 
70 perecnt of tliio ]inpn]atioii of tlie 
United States prc Hentlv lives in urban 
areus% as contrasted with only 5S percent 
at the end oF \\\)rkl Wat II It has been 
predicted that of the projected 300 inib 
lion AnaTieans in tlie year 2000, about SO 
percent, or 240 million will li\ e in urban 
areas. In other words, onr urban popvila- 
tion will neai'ly dnnhle iv\ the nvxt guner^ 
ation. Thly trend in urbani/ation is not 
peculiar to the United States, ljut is a rc= 
cnrrent pleiiOin^iKHi ihrouiJhuut tlie 
workL 

Many cducutors are aware of the 
growing importance and comple^dtv of 
cities, and of the need for cur students to 
luidcrstand this new kind of cnvirorn 
ment. An inercuising number of articles 
and books, teaeliing units, stMniruirH and 
institutes are being devoted to urbaniza- 
tion and its irnpli cations for education. 
Tins a\%'arencs.s is well reflected in the 
discipline of geography. For exarrplcj 
die steering committee of the High 
Schoo] Gt'ography Project, composed of 
rncn who are aniong the most respected 
professional geographers^ has decided to 
incorporate about seven w^eeks of work 



on TH'baii getigrnphy into the thirty-week 
course now bting developed for use in 
Auiericrm si-coiularv sclioels, Tlie%^ point 
out that the majority of U. S, h igh school 
students today live in or adjacent to 
cities. Teaeliing units whtch iTieorporatc 
such an environment thus begin vvitli the 
fnuiiliar; the city is an Ideal starting 
place from which to lead the student to 
an understanding of geographic princi- 
ples and methods of study* 

In addition, for the past several years 
some of tlie outstanding research in ge- 
ograplw has dealt with urban problems. 
Nearly every issue of each of the profes= 
sional geographv journals has at least 
one article on various aspects of urban 
areas. One disappointing facet of this 
growing scholarly interest in urban geog- 
raphy, however, has been the researchers' 
inability or lack of interest in cnnimuni= 
eating with teachers at all academic lev- 
els, Very few elementary and secondary 
school teachers and surpri singly few col- 
lege instructors havG a clear notion of 
just what problems are being attacked 
by professional urban geographers and 
what they have found, 

Jt is this aspect of the cornmunications 
breakdown coupled with the growing in- 
terest in cities that has motivated the ed- 
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i(nr {)( tiu- jiiurujd iij Cii'OL,>'tq)fuj in pill)- 
IihI: iirti.'Ics u hicli inak^M liMr wliiit it in 
that pnjlVssi(nuiI inlKin L,rjii^ra])IiiM's art' 
(huii^. A fitting plati' in start nvum at the 
Vvhan Cc'ni;rapliy Iiistitnto hvM nt Rut- 
gers Uuiversitv in tliu snninK'V of 1965, 
supported In- tin- NDI^A. At this instil 
tut(s scljnl.irs fr()in a nuinbtT ul UHi\tT- 
sitit's aiul bii^li traclic'rH \rom nil 

over tilt' uountrN' fUiiH' togc'tlitT to ex- 
plore tlui field of ur!)aii geography. At 
the end of the itistiliito. Professors Ron- 
ald R, Boyt t' ( rniv(^rsily of NVuHhingtoii), 
Barr\^ J (iarnc r (UniversitN' ol Bristoh 
I'aigland), Arthur (k'tis ( Hntgcrs-TIie 
State rMiversitv), aiid Rhoads Murphey 
( l-nivt^rsitv ;)f Miehigaii) put together a 
series of papers whieh srek to show the 
seope, tlie olijectives, unci sonie of the 
findings of urba.Ti geogruphy, 

The first artieh% "As[:>uets and lYends 
of I'rbun C*(Higniphv/' by Prof, J. Gar- 
ner. was written in an attempt to tnitline 
hriefh' jnst what it is that urhaii geogni- 
phers presently stnd\\ Tbc^r iiit(Test in 
the interaeticMi of aetivitii'S ssitliin and 
between cities is most (^sltltait. 'i'bc^ eficet 
of ehange in patterns of iiiteraetian is iii- 
ereasingly being studiecL For example^ 
r(^searehers ar'^ rpiestioning how dcsirc^s 
for snburhaii land aflect land use pat= 
t(*rns and interaetion among fuiietional 
{^hunents in eities. The nictbads diat the 
itrlnin geographer t^rnploys to answt'r 
such (ptestions are diseussed briufly. As 
in each of the artieles, tcrnis that urbaii 
geographers usu in their work arc itali- 
cii^ed and explained, 

Professfif Nhirphey re%iesvs briefly the 
toneerris of urlian geograpbers when 
they stndy the origin of citit'S. The fac- 
tors whieh enable cities to achieve greats 
ness are explcncd with reference to 
different areas of the world and to 



tlilferent tiint* periods, Nb.irplu*y shows 
bow t^iMigraphie prineiples lic^p us to un- 
tler^tLind cits developnient in any tiinc^ 
period. 

The work of N\'alter Christaller has 
stii nidat''(l a eonsitleruble ainoinit of dis- 
cassiciii among urban geographers, A 
large .sr'gtneut of pres(;nt day research iri 
the eitydiinterland rehf tlonsliips, patterns 
of citv location, and internal structure ol 
cities has its roots iii Cbristuller's \vork 
Although innch of what CliristallcT said 
lias hecii niodified and expanded by re- 
cent writers, it \vas tlitJUght most ap- 
piopriute to include an article telling 
iM'iedv of Christaller's famous dieory: 
central place tlieorv. Too often writers 
Iiave assnnied a knowledge of this theory 
on the part of tlie reader, when in fact it 
lias heiai lacking. We have attenipted to 
\mh' clear tin* basic tiuiets of this ott- 
nu ntioiu^d NS^ork, 

Frnfossor Ronald Bovec\ iii the next 
aitiele, shows hcnv a geograpliers knowb 
cHlge can be helpful In understanding an 
iinporlant urban problem-tliat of the 
widhbeing of the central business dis- 
trict, lie denionstrates the practicality of 
ud)an geographic research by extending 
bis iiiiderstancling to reconinic^nd action 
for the solution of an urban problem. 

These four articles are examples of 
niaiiv wliieli could liave l)een written to 
introdiice interested people to the nature 
of urban geograplw and to inform them 
ahout it We hope that they will give the 
reader an idea of the scope of the field 
and also iiicrcnsc interest in urban geog- 
raphy. 

Finally, t short statement is included 
w^hieh tells of experimental work in the 
de%'el()pment of materiais for the study 
of urban goograpliy at the high school 
IcveL 
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Aspects and Trends of Urban 

Geography 

Bany J, Gamer 



Perhaps the moHt gc^neral, ultlKHigh 
surely thij \vast Hiilisl'actory, ckfinitioii of 
gtH)gruphv is, "Gt'Ography is what gt'og- 
rajiliers clo/' Acconipanying the con- 
tinuing trend toward urbanization in the 
world, an inereaHingly largo part of uon- 
tcniporary goograpliioal literature com- 
prises studioH of various aspects of the 
urban environment Geographers are 
doing the citv. But what are they doing 
in the city? \Vhat problems do they 
.study? What are their conct'pts about the 
city? Ihnv do thev, as distinet from s{)ci- 
niogists. for exaniple, approacli the study 
of urban anuis? Can the findingH he use- 
ful in helping to improve the social and 
economic health of cities, which, it has 
been NUggestecl, represents one of the 
gras'cst ehallengCH in the twentieth cen= 
tuiy? This paper will anH\\'er some of 
tliese (piestions— perhaps not as fidly as 
thev deserve, but as adecpiately as spaec 
will allow, 

Tt is often said that geographers are 
"Jacks-of-alh trades'' since they seem to 
study a little of everything, much of 
whicli borders on other fields of study. 
One has only to glance at the table of 
contents of a geography textbook to see 
hosv true this is. In the same way, the 
subject matter of urban geography is a 
rich and varied potpourri. More overs 
there are many different approaches to 
the geographical study of towns, aU 



though perhaps two are most common. 
First, the town can be considered as 
forming a discrete phenomenon in the 
general fabric of settlement. Concepts 
and gentTalizations may be formed re- 
garding their distribution, size, function, 
and growth. Areas served by urban 
places may he delimited and tlie spatial 
interaction betw^'cn places may be 
studied. Second, the town, may be 
studied in terms of its layout and build, 
which express its origin, grosvtbj and 
function. Concepts and generalizations 
may be related to the character and in- 
tensity of land use witbin the urban area 
and to the spatial interaction between its 
eonstitnent parts. 

Perhaps the best way to understand 
the topics studied and the conuepts used 
in urban geography is to imagine a tosvn 
and view it througli the eyes of an urban 
geographer and the studies he might un- 
dertake there. The first question he 
might ask is, *'\\niere is it?'' It has a site, 
the actual ground on which it stands. 
Why did it grow up here and not some= 
where else? It also lias a locations both 
an absolute and, more important^ a rela- 
tive location, a situation with respect to 
other physical and human things around 
about it. Today, many of the early site 
factors have ceased to be important. 
Similarly^ relative locations have 
changed with improved communications. 
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The cominnnicntiniis liavr onahlccl dis- 
tances to be coxrird morc^ cliniply and 
ill k'ss time than cvtT hcforu and have 
rosultt'd in diu intt'iisification of interact 
tion Ijrtween placi'S. Site and situatioii 
chiiractemtics are thus eonstantly change 
ing throiigh time. The nattire of these 
changes, thu proeesses underlying themj 
and the flfeets they Imve on the changing 
spatial rclationHhips hi^tween towns con- 
stitnte one set of prohleins in urban ge- 
ography. 

The study of tlic town itself may he 
from an aggregative or an elemental 
viewpesint; that is, *^he geograplKT may 
C'on.sichT tliu town as a disereto whole, as 
a collection of elements which distfn- 
gtn'sh it from others^ or he may pay 
speeifie attention to some or all the con- 
stituetit elements witliin it as separate 
parts that go to make up the whole. In 
!K)th eases the studies may be eross-see- 
tional in that they present the situation 
at a given point in time-, or thev may he 
time-oriented witli emphasis on tracing 
the evolution of the presciit pattern. In 
fact, most sLudies contain elements of 
hotli of these approaches. 

Most aggregative studies are con- 
cemed with form and function. In an- 
swer to cjuustions ahout form or shapes 
eonecpts from biology have proved use- 
fnl and varinns measures of shape have 
been attunipted by geographers, In dis- 
tinguisliing towns by the functions they 
perform, analysis is usually in terms of 
the dominant activities revealed in cen- 
sus materials on employment and/or oc- 
cupations, in terms of the presence or ab- 
sence of funetions difRcult to quantify, 
su:ch as government or universities, and 
in terms of their roles, for example, as 
scHvice centers or ports. The end product 
of these studies is the formula tion of ge- 
neric (type) classifications of towns, not 
only as ends in themselves, but also as a 
way of ordering information convenient- 
ly for the purpose of further analysis and 
investigation. 

May 1966 



STUDIES OF INTERNAL 
CITY STRUCTURI 

The town ilself occupies an area ap- 
preciable^ si/e, and activities are sepa- 
nited from one anuther within it It has 
an internal structure \^Iiich can most eas- 
ilv he t^xp^essed in terms of the 
differences in character and intensity of 
land uses at various locations. When the 
geographer recognizes residential areas, 
shopping districts, or industrial zones, he 
is also identifying dilTcrent functions and 
forms, all of which give the basis for the 
recognition of uniform regions— areas 
whieli are homogeneous in ternis of 
specified characteristics— within to^vns. 
He might say that it is the description of 
the nature of these urban regions, their 
disposition and their social interde- 
pendence, tliat constitutes a geographi- 
cal analysis of the internal structure of 
the town. 

Reiidenflal Land Uie 

A geographer may veiy well want to 
consider only one of the major functions 
or land uses \vithin the tovm in isolation 
from all the others. Many studies are of 
this nature. For example, attention might 
he focused on residential land use, and 
questions pertaining to the patterns and 
the principles underlying those patterns 
would most surely be asked, for there is 
considerable internal variation in resi- 
dential structure, The older, inner areas 
of the town are usually ones of high den- 
sity, with old and multi-story buildingSi 
whereas the outer and progressively 
newer parts are lower in density. He can 
view this as a surface of differing intensi- 
ty and charaeter of use and apply con^ 
eepts of density gradients, decreasing 
outward from the core of the town, for 
purposes of analysis. Identifying the 
shapes of these gradients and studying 
the changes in them over time and in 
diiferent-sized urban areas are increas- 
ingly important research topics. 
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Businesf^ and fiammorclal Structure 

The coinrntTciril stnictun^ of towriN Ims 
rrc<MV('cl niucli attcnHon in rccciit i!iv( s= 
ti^utions. The complex husinosH stnictiirc 
of the to%vn can hi: disaggregated into 
N'ariouK coinponrnt parts, swh i\s rihl)nii 
dovclnpmcrit ulnrig artcTials, into diisUTs 
nr crnttTS of aitisiticH of sanMiig hIvv 
and functioiinl coinpositlon, and into 
spt'C'iulizrd Cfinccntratifiiis of similar 
tvp(*N of function, Hudi as prinling or 
nit'dital distriets, A gt'ographrT would 
want to undcTstand tlirs(' pattrrns luul 
u'ould rcdv in part on tlu* cnncupts of the 
tJiwslioId size (thv iniiiiniuin aninimt of 
siipport n{'C(*ssar\^ for a huHint'HN to sur- 
vivo in tlio ccononiie landscapi') and tlic 
ran<^L' of a noad (u'liieli drfint's thu area 
from whit'li this ^alpp^rt can be nh= 
tained), for tlicsc^ help dc^tennine the 
spacing of ])nsin(*ss activitic^s, lie ttudd 
use c<)nc(*pts of aggloineration of eco- 
nomic acti\atv and of dilFcrences in shop- 
pii 14 habits in the analysis of the loca= 
tion, functional composition, and interac- 
tion among act is'i ties, 

lie woidd most certainly reeogni^e 
tliat part of tin* business structure con- 
sistK of a hicrarchv of \^ari-si/cd shopping 
t'CnttTS^both nessfr, planned ones and 
n Ide r, u n p 1 a n 1 1 e d 1 n i c 1 e a t i c > t ls =ra n gi n g 
from the smallest street corner cluHter to 
the niost complex conctMitration in the 
central ])usiness district, or the down- 
touii ari^a. Each le\ el or center in the hi- 
erarchy can be characterized hy the 
number*^ and types of activities it con- 
tains. The central business district alone 
fnrnislies ample study topics, ranging 
from its delimitation to an analysis of its 
internal structure and tlie interconnec- 
tions existing with. in it. He would identi- 
fy a coTc^ comprising a niiml)er oE highly 
interrelated functions^ and a suriounding 
frame of loosely connected and hss in- 
tensive land uses, and trace the connec- 
tions between them. 



Industrial Structure 

Diirerences exist also in die nature and 
distribution of industries wiUiiii and bo- 
twccn tou'ns. Some industrial types are 
highly concentrated in tlu^ inner, older 
[larts of the city, while others are located 
in isolatiiin toward the periphery, Clus= 
ters of similar typ(*s oecur in some areas 
while ()th('rs consist of apparently dispar- 
att^ l<iiicls. Indeed, town:, tlu'mselves are 
in nianv instances characterized by dom- 
inance of a single kind of industry or by 
the diversification of types. In the analy- 
sis of natterns of industrial location the 
geographer could vrst* concepts of scalC' 
f'rf?jHJ??j/c.v— which relate ([uantlty of 
goods produced directly to costs' of pro- 
duetion— to understand the localization 
and grouping of industries within the 
toNvu, He could also use the ccOrwrnic 
IniHC canccpt fthe idea that most cities 
exist primarilv as centers of employment 
opptMtunities ) to identify diosc activities 
which are basic to the towns existence, 
in that thev bririg monev into the town 
frnni outside bv trading \\ ith other areas, 
and those which arc iioiihasiv^ or city 
scrviniT, iri tluit the)' ser\ e the people liv- 
ing within the area of the to%\'n itself. 
would reflate the town's growth and C'co- 
nomic welhheing to the basic industrial 
structure^ since towns cannot exist witb= 
out trade wiUi other areaH. 

INTERACTION WITHIN THE CITY 

We have asserted diat activities occu- 
pj' diifctent locations within the city. For 
examphs place of residence is separated 
by varying distance,^ f^-om place of \vork 
for most people. Linkages and move- 
ments between the various parts must 
therefore take place. Peoplu and goods 
must overcome distance in order to satis- 
fy their demands, and in so doing they 
give rise to a variety of patterns of move- 
ment and flows, the most pronounced 
one being, of course, the daily commut- 
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ing patti^inN, 'rlusc int(»ractic)iis arc 
n*il(.Ttt'(l in lliu ainoiinl, dinH'tion, tinu% 
unci character nf nuivcincnts iictwucn the 
varioiiH fiiiU'tioiuil areas. Co!ihc(|ikmiIK% 
the slncly c'f iirbiin transportutitui has Ik- 
coinc a major topic in urban gcogruphy. 
The towMi, in fact, conipiises a eoniplcx 
systoni o{ ovcrlappiiig fiiiKlioiuiI area^ 
and of nodes and (oei about which 
human activit\* in orgauizcKh Concepts of 
intrrvrniiig opjun'tufiiti/., of huist^^fhjrt 
bcliavior reHuUing in niiiiiini/ing dis- 
tances travt^h'd. and th(* jirincipk^s rt 
huing trip generation to the clianicter 
and inteiisitv of land u.se n fiord partial 
explanations of these patterns. 

Movenient aiul fticahtv arc intiniately 
connected with th(^ cr)tiC'ept c)f arrvs^ihil- 
itif. Since aelivilies liase diflerent net^ls 
from the* viewpoint of accessibilit\% and 
since sonic lueations art* more accessible 
tliuii others to tlje various jiarts of the 
urbaTt area and its functions, tluMX' Is 
eonipt*lition for tlR' ns(^ of land, and this 
c(iinp(*tition affi'ctH its value. The eco- 
noniic coiic(*pts relating land values to 
dificMciices in accessibility are funda- 
mental to the Luiais sis of the distrihiition 
and intensity of land uses witliin the 
mban area. Urban land can bc! repre= 
sented as a rent sin'fuce, which, in gener= 
al, resembles a contour map of a hill in 
that \alu(^s and rents are highest in the 
core o( the town, where accessibility is 
prtssumablv greatest, and decrease by 
difliaini^ amounts in %'arious direetions to 
the periphery, Regularities exist in the 
relationship between tliis surface and the 
distributioii of urban functtons. 

THE DYNAMIC NATURE OF CITIES 

So far we have considered the town as 
static. In reality, hosvever, its internal 
structure is constantly changing. New 
buildings replace old ones, and land uses 
are changed as functions move from one 
location to another or disappear alto- 



gether. Patterns arc in a Ntate of flux as 
adjustments are made to changing condi- 
tions, Centripetal forces uf various kinds 
attraet activities to the centers of towns 
while centrifugal forces result in decen- 
tralisation and dispersal At die sanrie 
time, arcnis out' kind of land use are 
iiuaded by other uses which evcMitually 
take o\er, resulting in change in func- 
tion, in intcMisitv of use, and in form. 

An url)an geograplu'r would therefore 
bc intercst(^d in the processes of residen- 
tial dectMitralizationi in the expansion of 
the snl)url)s at the tou^rfs periphery. He 
svould note that the older, inner areas of 
the town, no longer meeting the require- 
ments of tlie original users, decline and 
are takc^n os^er by alien uses. He would 
study slums and trace the evolution of 
uses at arjv given location by means of 
the concept of n^qucnt occAtpance. He 
would study the changes in l.mslness 
strncturc as the cjualitv of the market de- 
ttvriorates and elumges occur in the tech- 
nologv of retailing. He \s*ould note other 
elumgcs=tlie growth of out-of-town 
shopping centers and the associated re- 
dnetions in sales volumes and vacancy 
rates in tlie downtown area, the emer- 
gence of commercial blight as areas run 
dowiij and the trend toward industrial 
decentralization as older sites with their 
congestion, seaicity of land for expan- 
sion, and high costs become increasingly 
](\ss "table for most kinds of modern 
industry. He would want to know the 
effect of such changes as these on the 
patterns of movement svithin tlie city. In 
fact, he is interested In defining the rela- 
tionships that exist and in identifying the 
processes underlying the changing inter- 
nal structure of the town* 

Towns do not exist only to serve the 
people living within their bi 'ndsj they 
are also intimately connected with the 
areas surrounding them. Another major 
group of study topics is thus concerned 
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witli ihv iuivnwlum \w{\vvr\\ towns and 
the areas that rompri'^e thrir liintt*rlunds. 
The (Mtv lias a splu*rr of infltiuncr, a 
iradt' urea, in tlui sanic: wriy tliat a mag- 
net has a field of infhuMiue, People gf> to 
towns to purthast? goods or attend a 

f'anie and, throneli its fnnetion as a col= 

- - - 

leuting and distrihnting center, the town 
serves Uie surrounding area in a variety 
of wavs. Hie urlian geogruplit^r wotdd 
wumt to know what tliese rulationHhips 
are. He would delimit the trade area, 
and analvzo its eliaraeter and si/e. 

The extent of trade areas is diret;tly 
related to the proximitv and fiuutionul 
struetnre of otluT settlements. He would 
look at the si/e and spacing of towns in a 
region, asking qnestitms abotit the de- 
gree of cIust(TitJg or dispersal of settle- 
tiient He would find the ideas related to 
central pha* thconj'^ useful in under- 
standing patterns. He would be con- 
cerned Nvith the pritidples underlying 
distributions of towns and the evolntion 
of patterns of tow^n-spacing over time, 

METHODS OF STUDY 

Although tlie foregoing does not ex^ 
haust the concepts associatod \vith urban 
geography, a word about methods and 
techniques is in order at this juncture. 
Much geographic representation is pure- 
ly descriptivu in character. The iden- 
tification of patterns, their description, 
and the generation of classifications 
are the traditional and necessary prereq- 
uisitos for geographical study. However, 
much of the recent work appears to be 
markedly different from this, although on 
closer inspection it will be found that the 
differences arc maiidy in the way re- 
search is undertaken rather than in the 
kinds of problems studied. Greater em- 
phasis is being placed on the use of 
mathematics as an analytical technique, 



* Sec "Christaller's Ceritral Plactj Thoory'* in 
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and there is increased concern with the 
general rather than the specific. TIu^ sub^ 
je I is changing from an idiographie one, 
iri svlucb the emphasis was on the inten- 
sive^ study of iudividnul cases, to the iio- 
uinlhetiu approach, in which there is a 
search for general laws and spatial regu- 
larities, 

W(' are really saying that the subject is 
iH^eoming more scientific, with greater 
eniphasis on the explanatiun and predic- 
tion of geograpluc phenomena. Vov, al- 
thougb description may be a logical 
starting point, it is inadequate by itself, 
since it can only lead to a rearrangement 
of the facts without adding principles 
from which to strike ont anew, More^ 
uvcT, oucc we emphasis^e explanation, we 
become engaged in the search for theo- 
rics. It is in this connection that another 
interesting change has taken place in the 
approacli to urban geography^ nainely, 
the increasing use that is being niadc of 
models. 

The usual concept of a model is tnut of 
a miniature; for example, a model laih 
road set. This really is an analogue to the 
real thing. It is, in fact, not an exact rep= 
Hca but a likeness, since only the most 
salient features have been represented. 
Models are just that-ahstractions or sini- 
pliRcations of the real world in which the* 
irrelevant material is discarded to lay 
bare the bones of what are considered to 
be the simplest and rTiost signiflcant as- 
pects of the problem under investigation. 

Although models can be of variou^j 
kinds, those most widely used in urban 
geography are niathematical oneSj in 
which words are replaced by mathe^ 
niatical symbols, and consist of a set of 
mathemaHcal assertions from which con- 
sequences can be derived by logical 
mathematical argument. For examplej in 
studying the field of influence of a towrij 
we draw the analogy to the magnetic 
field* Physicists tell us that if two mag- 
nets are placed near each other, the 
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boundary of their magnetic fields is di- 
rectly related to tluiir size or strcngtlij 
and inversely related to the clistanca 
separating them. In the same way, the 
bpundary bets\ en the trade areas of 
towns and the interactioii bet^veen towns 
is also related to their sizes and to the 
distances between them. Translatirig 
this to symbols^ sve can express the same 
thing simply as PaPb/D ^^here and 
Pb stand for the size of the two towms 
and D represents the spacing. Using this 
very simple models we can estimate the 
extent of trade area of say place or 
the amount of interactiori expected be- 
tween towns fl and b. 
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Nore complicated models have teen 
developed recently to help in the study 
of journey 'to- work and journey-to-shop 
patterns, They have been applied to the 
analysis and explanation of the distribu'- 
tion of land uses within the cityi for ex- 
amplej to residential land mm and to 
comnfjereial structure. Much effort is now 
being devoted to the development of 
models which can simulate entire urban 
areas to aid in the formulation of plan- 
ning policies » 

But tfie model gives us an artificial sit- 
uation which niust be compared to the 
flndirigs obtained from actual field ohser- 
vatioHt *^ere is, as a resvilt, a problem of 
appraisal It is in the testing of theoretical 
results derived from the use of a model 
that v/B find an added departure from 



the traditiDnal way of doing things, Hie 
tradltiDnal way was largely to use "*eye» 
hair metliods of direct visual campari- 
son— methods which are both highly sub- 
jective and generally inaccurate. In order 
to gain greater objectivity and reliability^ 
more and more urban geographers are 
turning to the use of statistical methods 
of testing hypothesis or in eyaluating re- 
sults. 

Matheinatical methods are also being 
used now to describe phenomena (in the 
description of patterns, for examplej or 
in the formulation of classiflcations) and 
in the identiflcation and measure of rela- 
tionships or correlations between phe- 
nomena* Recent work has therefore 
tended to become more quantitative 
with (a) greater problem orientation^ (b) 
hypothesis testing using mathematics^ 
and (c) emphasis on the building of mod- 
els as an aid in the formulation of theory. 

Once explanation is available, predic- 
tions may become logicaL It is here that 
urban geography appears to be able to 
make an even greater contribution to 
urban planning than it has in die past 
Continued search for the understaiiding 
of the spatial structure of the city can 
help in making decisfons about its future. 
It is the application of the findings of 
geographical studies to this purpose that 
many urban geographers consider to be 
their most worthwhile goaL Hiey are 
contributing in a large way to the under- 
standing of the urban world and the 
eventual betterment of this environment 
for an increasingly urbanized society* 
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The city b m old as civilimtioiL The 
two words come from thu samv root, 
which originally meant city, suggesting 
an intcrrdation \vhidi was especially 
close in the early historical period, but 
which is Htlll rdrvant. Civilization is geii- 
crally equated wjtli a literate tradition 
preserved by organiiced groups, or soci- 
eties, living in pcrninncntly fixed clusters 
rather than in .small, scattered units. 
These groups are also diaratteri^ed by 
some divimon of hibor or task Hpecializa- 
tion, wliieli indudes a variety of secon- 
dart/ avid tertlanj (trading, services, man- 
ufacturing) to^utt than merely primary 
(agrieiiliurc, fishiiig, luinting, and gather- 
ing) activities. Such a descr^tion also fits 
the city. Historically the first cities began 
to appear with tlio cmergonce of a divi- 
sion of labor. It seems reasoiiably certain 
that this duvelapnicnt flr^t took place 
somewhere in the li ill cnimtry bordering 
the Tigris-Eiiphrates Valley, where the 
U'ild ancestors of wheat and barley were 
native, and where, w^ell before the ap- 
pearance of cities, goats, pigs, dogs, and 
cattle had been domesticated and per- 
nianent field agriculture had begun to 
produce consistent surpluses. Only when 
this stage was reached could a division of 
labor take place so that some nienibers 
of the poprdation could engage in non- 
food-producing activities and still be fed 
from surpluses produced by the remain- 
ing dinners, 



CITIES AS CINTERS OF iXCHANGi 

There were obvious advantages in 
eonducting most of these non-agricultur- 
al functions in a concentrated center--a 
city where trade goods, ravv^ rnaterials, 
and food could riiost conveniently be as- 
sembled and from which a set of goods 
and services could be made available to 
surrounding rural areas or to other dties 
as trading partners. The first cities 
profited in these ways from economics of 
scale (lower costs resulting froni size and 
concentration of the enterprise ) and 
demonstrated the universal function of 
all cities at eveiy time and place— as cen- 
ters of exchange. Some aspects of this 
function, as in nearly all dties now, may 
not have been strictly econornic, for ex- 
ample, political administration, religious 
and ritual services, or the wider social 
and cultural rewards present in a large 
community, which is also more diverse 
than a farmers village. From the time of 
its origin the dty has been the chief en- 
gine of economic and institutional growth 
and change through specialization based 
on exchange. 

But in order to perfornn every aspect 
of its function as a center of exchange, 
tlio city depended, as it still does, on 
good aceess to and from the areas 
served, the city s hinterland. Any city im- 
plies and is based on spatial interaction^ 
or relations between places. It cannot 
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exist as an isolated unit, but only as it 
can rcQt'ive from outside tlio cityj often 
from great distanceSj the materials and 
food which it needs, ancl can provide in 
return a set of goods and services to con- 
sumers in its hinterland. It must there- 
fore bo concerned with maximi/ing 
transferability (the means of nioving 
goods froni one point to another at bear- 
able cost) by huilding artificial routes of 
easy niQveinent^ sucli as roads^ and/or 
by seluctiiig a site and a situation uduch 
niake access to and from the city easy. 
Site refers to the actual ground on which 
£1 city is built, situation to the wider pat- 
tern of spatial interactions with other 
places. Situation is thus by definition a 
relative term rather than an absolute 
one It describees the relation of a given 
place to other places in simple distance^ 
or, niorc importantly, in cost or effort. It 
can^ and usually does, change over time, 
especially as accessibility and spatial in- 
teraction arc affected hy changes in 
transport or transferability. 

In this broad sense all cities are central 
places. They are nodes or nuclei of their 
respective hinterlands, perfonning in one 
coiicentrated and easily accessible (or 
central) place speeiahV.ed fiinctions on 
he half of the wider area %vliicb they 
serve, A final essential has is of eKchange^ 
the citys universal function, is compfc* 
mcntarih/ - thv actual or pptential rela- 
tionship hetween places %vhieh possess 
different sets of goods or services and 
which therefore have a basis for rnutijally 
profltable exchange* No two places are 
nliT<es and each place tends to have its 
own set of camparative advantages for 
the production of different sets of goods. 
Complenientarity results in trade, how- 
ever, only if transferability bet%veen the 
places concerned is great enough to 
overconie the friction of distance at bear- 
able costj and if no intervening o^ortu- 
nlty lies between them %vhere either po- 
tential trade partner could satisfy its 
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needs with less effort. These are unlver- 
sal conditions for and characteristics of 
cities in every area and at every histori- 
cal period. 

EARLY CITliS OF MESOPOTAMIA 
AND iOYPT 

One of the results of historical or com- 
parative urban studies is their demon- 
stration of urban universals rather than 
differences, By about 4000 bo., city 
building in the Middle East seems to 
liave spread from its prohable earlier 
hearth in t'le hill country of Syria^ Pales- 
tine, and Iraq down onto the flood plain 
of the Tigris-Euphrates, and perhaps 
ecjually early to the lower Nile Valley in 
Egypt. These are both potentially pro- 
ductiv^e areas where exchange was rela- 
tively easy and transferability great. The 
Nile and Tigris-Euphrates are both exot- 
ic riverSj rising in welbwatered high- 
lands and flowing across a desert to 
reach the sea. Their annual floods 
deposited highly fertile alluviunij espe- 
cially in the deltas, and in addition pro- 
vided semi-autoniatic irrigation. It was 
possible on this basis to produce hirge 
and reliable food surpluses and thus to 
enable a division of labor as \vell as to 
create a prosperous hinterland for cities 
to serve. But the advaiitages of both 
areas for the growth of large and nunier- 
ous cities for the first tinne were at least 
as importantly derived from the relative 
ease with which goods could be moved 
and therefore centers of exchange could 
function. Both areas were level and 
largely or entirely treelessj so that nnove- 
ment overland was relatively easy, TTie 
cities which arosej howeverj niade more 
innportant use of the rivers themselves as 
easy routes of spatial interaction where 
transferability was maximized. City sites 
were riparian ( on the river banks ) and 
their situational advantages meant tfiat 
they could assernble by water transport 
and at low cost, large and bulky ship- 
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mcnts of dfUa-growii grain, dntm, and 
other food commnditicH, and could also 
bring in heavy matoridls like stoiu* or 
metals from great distances in additiaii 
to trade goods, since thov cuuld use* sm 
m well ns riN'cr routes. Goods and svt- 
vices could be di.stributcd from tlu'sc* 
cities in the same way. Tniiisport costs 
tend to vary inversely vvitb the capacity 
of tbe carriers, especially for heavy or 
hulkv goods. For many millennia after 
the first cities a ruse and until tlie de- 
velopment of the railsvav^ largt* cities 
coiiUl not be inuintaincd except on navi= 
gable waterways. 

The early cities of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt also depended, as all cities do, on 
complementarity as a basis for exchange. 
The fundamental eomplemeiitary rcla- 
ti<5n?ihip is betw^een the city it self and the 
non-urban agricultural or priniary^pro- 
(luciiig areas in its hinterland. Biit es eii 
in the ancient period the Ion^ cr Nile and 
Tigris- Euphrates were devoid of stone, 
M'ooci or nietalj and these commodities 
hud to bu imported to the cities, which 
were thus involved in complementary 
exchunge (finished goods or services in 
cxchaiigc for raw materials) with a vari- 
ctv of places by river and sea routes. Ce- 
dars came to Egypt hy sea from Leba- 
non, stone in great c|uantitie.s from quar- 
ries along the upper Nile, metals and 
ores from many distant sources, hi the 
early cities of Mesopotaniia, evc*n nails 
and simple tools were originally made 
from sun<lried or kiln -fired clay until ex- 
change had been established with distant 
sources of ores and metals ar. well as 
wood and stone, There was duis a rela- 
tively rapid expansion of a commercial 
network, or field of spatial interaction, 
accompanying the rise of the first cities. 

URBANIZATION IN ASIA 

Connections of this sort were estah- 
lished with complementary areas as dis- 
tant as India (to which the Mesopota- 



niian urban mtKlel spread by at least 
2oOC) B.C.). Cities of the bidus plain, no- 
tahly Hurappa and Mohcujo Darn, be- 
canie trade partners u itb Mesopotainian 
cities in a nuituallv profitabk' exchange, 
There was litth* or no cNchange bt^tu'een 
these earlv hidiaii cities and Egypt, since 




litban Mesopotamia ir<'sented an inler= 
vtjning opportunity. Similarly trade and 
cultural exchange Ivjtwcen Mesopotamia 
and China was ujipurently both late and 
weak, since the Indus cities intervened 
spatially and since transferability be- 
twcen Mesopotamia and India was much 
gnuiter hv svn routes along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea. The 
flood plain of the Yellow River in north 
Chiiia was proliably in historical terms 
the third major center of urbanization to 
develop (In- about 2000 B.C.), It and the 
Indus plaiTi shared the same set of physic 
cal characteristics as had earlier favored 
the rise of Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
cities^exotic river systems flowing across 
an arid but level and largely treebss 
plain where fertile alluvial soils and 
water for irrigation were combined with 
high transferability, Within each of these 
A.sian areas urbanisation spread first 
along the major rivers and their tribiitar= 
ics and distributaries^ as avenues of easy 
access to and from productive agricultur- 
al areas. Asian urbanisation Is still heavi- 
ly water-oriented. 
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With the riseuf tht? (int turritorial (-ni- 
piTSS in A?*ia, hawi'ver, tin* duniinant 
uTban function beciime imreasingly one 
ojf political adniiiiistration and euUurul 
svntlu^si^. Trade (lid, of cmirsts continue 
to grow in and from mhau hmvH, but 
most truditional A^ian cities were only 
secQJidyLnlv involvccl in trade or rnnnu- 
factui'ing in terms oF employment or in- 
vi'StiTient, and were more hiiportantly 
coiicerned with inanaging the adminis- 
trative nmchinurv of largu bin CLiucra iu 
statcH, including governnient tiEide mo- 
napoliu^. As with many modern '^.glitical 
capitaW, they aba played an important 



URBANIZATION IN THi WEST 

From thc^ brginning of the urban tradi^ 
tioii of the West, lio^vever, the city \ms 
prednniiEiantly m coFiimercial center. By 
the first miHenniuni C, the dynamic 
centers of urbanisation and expanding 
trade had for a %^ariety of reasons shifted 
from Mesopotamia and the Nile into the 
Mediterranean Basin. A sntall enclosed 
sea, generallv free of storms and with a 
highly indented coastline, the Meditcrra^ 
neiin was one of the earliest hearths for 
the growth of navigation and ocean 
transport. Transferability within tha 




cnltnral and cerenionial role as centers of 
the literate, intellectual, and artistic tra- 
dition in each urea, and invested a large 
share of urban respurces in monument 
building for both pohtical and religious 
rather than strictly economic goals. City 
sites and situations had still, neverthe- 
less, to maximize access, which is as im- 
portant for an administrative city dealing 
in services as for a commercial city deal- 
ing in goods* 
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basin was high, once the elementary 
techniques of navigation had been mas- 
tered. It is to Phoenician, Cretan, Greelcj 
and Roman forms that the principal di- 
rect roots of modern Western urbaniza- 
tion extend^ rather than to Luxorj Mem" 
phis, Ur, or Babylon. Tyre, Knossos, Ath- 
ens, Syracuse (and Rome, to a degree) 
were centers of trade on a greatly in- 
creased scale and spatial spread. While it 
is true that ancient urban Mesopotainia 
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and Egypt show striking siniilarities to 
modem urbanism, confronted many of 
the sanie problems^ and solved (or failed 
to solve ) them in many of the same waySs 
the modern parallel with die pre-classical 
and classical Mediterranean is closer 
still, as part of a continuous Western 
urban tradition which stretches at least 
from Sidon and Carthage to Corinth^ 
Rome, London, New York, and San 
Francisco. The great majority of Western 
cities has been and remains doininantly 
commercial rather than administrative or 
symbolic, although, as in traditional Asia 
(where the proportions were reversed), 
most cities have performed both func- 
tions. The poUs, or city-state of classical 
Greece, and the colonies which Greeks 
founded elsewhere along the Mediterra- 
nean shores as their trade by sea ex- 
panded, were primarily commercial cen- 
ters involved in widely-extended spatial 
interaction patterns stretching from the 
Black Sea coasts and the Crimea to the 
Pillars of Hercules, where the Mediterra- 
nean Joins the Atlantic. These sorts of 
cities, of which the Greek developments 
were prototypes^ have been labelled het- 
erogenetic—mhaencGd by and involved 
with a variety of interactions with a 
great range of distant and different 
places— as opposed to the orthogenetic 
cities of the great Asian empires, which 
were proportionately more shaped by 
and involved in interactions within cu*- 
turally homogeneous hinterlands and 
which functioned as urban pinnacles of 
the several Asian "Great Traditions." 

ROMAN CITIES 

With the rise of the Roman Empire, 
the dominantly commercial nature of the 
Greek polls was overlaid by a new and 
wider set of administrative functions. 
The city of Home, aided by its dual func- 
tion in both trade and administration 
and by its central position within die 
Mediterranean for assembling and dis- 
tributing food and other goods by seaj 



was probably the first city in history to 
reach or approach a population of one 
million. Its size was a reflection of the 
enormous extent and productivity of the 
hinterland it served. People and goods 
%vere transported by sea and by an im- 
pressive network of paved roads, all of 
which proverbially led to Rome and 
greatly augmented transferability and 
centrality. Cities founded or expanded 
by the Romans throughout their empire 
in Europe, North Africa, and the Middle 
East bore the imperial stamp of central 
authority. Many began as militaiy camps 
or garrison towns, grew to provincial or 
regional capitals, and accjuired some 
commercial functions as welL They were 
irsually walled atid In most instances 
carefully laid out on a gridiron plan, 
with major avenues leading from each of 
the gates at the four points of the com- 
pass. In this they resembled the adminis- 
trative cities of the contemporary Chi- 
nese empire as its spatial extent also ex- 
panded and was marked by the estab- 
lishment of walled regional centers of 
control laid out spatially on a uniform 
imperial plan. 

The collapse of Roman control in the 
West was followed by a period of several 
ceuturies in which both the number and 
the size of cities shrank. Roman roads 
degenerated, transferability was every- 
where lessened by brigandage and civil 
disorder, and commercial production 
was similarly affected. The basis for 
urban growth was thus sharply reduced 
as compared with the period of the Pax 
Romam, when exchange and transfera- 
bility were maximized, the city of Rome 
itself may have shrunk to as few as 5,000 
inhabitants at its lowest point, a dramat- 
ic illustration of what happens to a city 
when it loses its hinterland. No political 
or administrative functions remained, 
and economic functions were reduced to 
those of a tiny local exchange centef for 
the immediate environs of the town* 
Elsewhere in die former empire urban- 
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ism was also in rtircut Munv nf thv 
cities which survived the Dark Ages clicl 
so becaiisp they had become the seats of 
bishops (cathedral towns) or grew up in 
the slielter or even within the walls of the 
fortified castle of a feudal lord. As in 
Italy itself, low land sites of easy access 
which liad attracted cities under tlie Pax 
Romans were often ahandoned, and 
nearly all cities sought tlie protection of 
elevated or defensible sites where nc'ces- 
sibilitv W'as sacrificed for securitv. 

CITIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Venice is the most notable exariple of 
a city winch Lirose during the chaos fol- 
lowing the Roman collapse as a protect- 
ed reftige— in the marshes near tht^ sea- 
ward t?dge of the Po River delta on the 
Adriatic— and was able to combine de- 
fensibility with liigli transferability by 
sea. With the combined advantages of its 
site and its situation at the northernmost 
extension of the Mediterranean, where it 
could nerve the north European market 
and could assemble goods by sea from 
the Levant and the Orient, Venice he- 
eanio the biggest city in medieval Eu- 
rope. Elseu'here in the West exchange 
was to a large extent provided by peri- 
odic fairs, as an adjustment to conditions 
of low transferal)ility and limitc'' com- 
mercial production. Fairs in effect 
brought tlie market to the hinterland on 
a rotating basis in the same way and for 
the same reasons that periodic fairs or 
markets still operate fn areas of low 
trans ferabflity and restrieted commercfal 
production, such as large parts of North 
Africa or niral China. 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages, 
and for a variety of reasons, larger and 
better- ordered political units began to 
grow, security and transferability began 
to increase, roads reappeared, barrier 
forests were removed, trade began to re- 
vive, and cities once more increased in 
numbers and size. Tlie Age of the great 



discoveries and the rapid improvements 
in shipping and navigation from the iSth 
century on meant a further and enor- 
mous widening of the limits of spatial 
interaction by sea routes which soon en- 
co^npa^iscd the entire vvorkh This, inci- 
dentally, meant the decline of Venice^ 
since first its old rival Genoa and then 
the new port cities along the northwest 
coast of Europe now stood as a series of 
intervening oppe^rtunities between Ven- 
ice and the new sea routes to world mar- 
kets, which no longer flowed eaNtsvard 
through the Mediterranean but west- 
ward and southvv'ard in the Atlantic to 
the New W^orld and to Asia around Afri- 
ca, The Asian tropics, in particular, 
offered the basis for a strong comple- 
nientarity with Europe as producers of 
spices and a growing variety of other 
goods wlu'ch Europe deinanded but 
could not produce. For the sanie reasons 
of complementarity and high transfera- 
bility by sea, a large and profitable trade 
in sugar arose with the West Indies. 

COMMERCIAL CiNTlRS AND THI 
COMING OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Booming urban commercial centers 
grew in northwest Europe to inanagethe 
expanded volume of trade, with the 
greatest advantages accruing to those 
cities with the most appropriate situa- 
tions—ports in the Low Countries near 
the mouths of the Rhine which offered 
easy aecess to thc^ variety of continental 
majkets, and cjn the other side of the 
Channel, the city of London, v ell placed 
at the head of the Thames estuary to 
serve as a major entrepdt (center of as- 
sembly and distribution of goods by 
water) for the European market as a 
whole, This same urban model— the com- 
mereial city dominated by merchants— 
spread across the Atlantic and was repro- 
duced in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and other North Anieri- 
can centers. It later spread to Australia- 
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New Zealand and to parts of Latin 
America wn^jre commercittl pmdiiction 
of primary nods for export became 
prominent anu inquired large urban cen- 
ters of exchange and commercial ser- 
vices, such a.s Sydney, Melbourne, Bue- 
nos Aires, or Montevideo, whose ship- 
ments of grain and meat helped to feed 
the mushrooming urban populations of 
Europe and North America, 

The coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion reinforced the growth of most of the 
earlier-established commercial cities, for 
thev were centers of investment capital 
and of cheap access for the assembly of 
raw materials and the distribution of 
finished g jods. But there was also a new 
growth o manufacturing cities close to 
sources of the bulky materials which in- 
dustrialization now required in enor- 
mous amounts and which therefore 
meant greatly increased sensitivity to 
transport costs. Manchesterj Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Khsqu, Dusseldorfj Pitts- 
burghj Breslau, Magnitogorsk, Jamshed- 
prir, Anshan, Ya^*^ata, and other virtually 
new cities arose in association with local 
deposits of coal or ore. The spread of 
railways did, however, make a greater 
degree of urban concentration possible. 
The railroad and other innovations, such 
as the steamship, and ultimately the 
truck and the pipeline, so heightened 
transferability at low cost that even the 
older commercial centers, far from raw 
material sources, could bring in what 
manufacturing required and could also 
bring in food to maintain urban popula- 
tions of considerable size. One result of 
the rapid increase in the size of ocean 
carriers was that many of the harbors 
adequate for an earlier age could no 
longer accommodate them. Outports had 
to be developed, farther down the river 
or estuaiy on which the city lay, or har- 
bors had to be artificially deepened or 
enlarged on the coast. Thus, foi" (example^ 
Le Havre came to serve as the outport 
for Paris, Southampton and Gravesend 
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for London, Cuxhaven for Haniburg, and 
Kobe for Osaka. 

As one consequence of the expansion 
of trade and the growth of a worldwide 
trade network, exchange between Eu- 
rope and the Afro- Asian area greatly in- 
creased. In Asia there had in the past 
been few predomiiiantly commercial 
cities* and in particular few coastal ports* 
The cities of the Great Tradition had 
been inland centers of administration. 
European traders and later colonial mer- 
chants had therefore to establish, or to 
expand from small indigenous nuclei, a 
whole set of new port cities to handle the 
new' trade and to service the expanding 
commercial hinterlands from which they 
drew their export goods. From Karachi, 
Bombay, MadraSj Colombo^ and Calcut- 
ta through the major ports of Southeast 
Asia to Hong Kong, Shanghai^ Tientsin, 
and Yokohama there arose a series of 
similarly organized cities which were ei- 
ther founded by Western traders where 
none had existed before or were largely 
developed by them (in Japan, by what 
were clearly Western methods), Not 
merely their coastal sites and their situa- 
tions, which maximized access by sea^ 
but their physical appearance and their 
institutions^ which were designed to gen- 
erate and safeguard the accumulation ot 
commercial capital, the increase of trade, 
and the security of the private entrepre- 
neur and his goods, we re replicas of the 
urban models already developed by 
post-Renaissance Europe in the mer- 
chant cities of the modern West. With 
the coming of national independence in 
the wake of the second World War, 
many of these Western-developed colo- 
nial cities have also become political 
capitals. In evety country of Asia (if 
Tok^o may be regarded as a city de- 
veloped on Western lines, if not in West- 
em hands), the colonial or semi-colonial 
(e,g,, Bangkok) port becarne well before 
independence a stiong or even over- 
whelming primate city^ h e*, a city which 
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is at least twice? as populous as its nearest 
domestic rival In ihv spvhtuI sniall coiin= 
tries of Soutlieast Asia, in piirticiilar, the 
ex-colonial prirnate city alnio.st rnonopo- 
liKCH conimercial and inclustriai as well as 
political functions for tlic entire stat(% 
and thus has no ratioiiid ri\'als as a na- 
tional capital despite its alien origins. 
Urban developmcMit in parts of Africa 
during the pant centur%^ has followed 
parallel lines. Colonial port cities were 
built bv Europeans to hmidle tlie export 
of primary prnducts and beeame much 
larger than the indigenous inland urban 
centers. Sirnilarlv, manv of these ports^ 
originally colonial have hecome primate 
cities and, with national independence, 
political capitals, 

THE GROWING SIMILARITY OF CITliS 

Widi the creation of a global commer- 
cial network, the spread of industrializa- 
tion, and the technological revolution in 
transport and transferability, cities ev- 
ervwhere arc becoming nnore like one 
another. The urban difTerences which 
once diHtinguished various cultural and 
economic areas are IcsHening. The degree 
of urbanization, or the proiiortion of the 
total population living in cities, tends 
strongly to vary with the level of com- 
mereialization of the economy. Hence, 
f()r example, Australia, Urugiiay, Germa- 
ny, or Japan are much more highly ur- 
banizcd than China, India, Mexico, or 
the Congo. But all cities are increasingly 
involved in spatial interaction with each 
other and with other parts of the world. 
This interaction involves what is more 
and more the same set of commercial 
and industrial functions dependent on 
the same kinds of technic jues and con- 
fronting the same sorts of problems. The 
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growing spatial spread of conurbations 
(city clusters and expanding metropoli- 
tan areas) is appearing in Asia and Africa 
and Latin America as in Europe and 
North America. The forcsb ado wings of 
nicf^dlapolh^ (literallv, giant city, a grow- 
ing together over a vastly extended 
urban area of what were originally wide- 
ly separated cities) arc apparent not only 
in southern England or between Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Richmond, Virginia, 
but but\veen Tokyo and Osaka-Kobe, 
along the Hooghly River, and along the 
IMo de la Plata. The growth of the city 
since urban-based civilization first de- 
veloped some 6000 years ago is still con- 
tinuing and the city still functions as the 
center of exchange which increasingly 
unites all areas of the world. 
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Christaller s Central Place 

Theory 

Arthur and Judith Cetis 



Nfudi present<lav research in urban 
geography has its roots in the work of 
^VaIte^ Chri^tuller, a German scholar 
from Bavaria.® He was attempting to 
find tile laws whidi determine the num- 
ber, j^ize, and distribution of towns. He 
was convinced, he wrote, that Just as 
there are econoniic laws which deter- 
mine the lifu of the economy, so are there 
.special ecDnomiC'geographic laws deter- 
mining the arrangement of tow^ns. 

Since 1933, when his book on central 
places in southern Germany was pub- 
lished, many writers have praised and 
criticized, reformulated and expanded 
parts of Christaller*s theory. Today very 
few accept all aspects of his workj but 
they realize that it stimulated some of 
the most advanced scientific work in ge- 
ography. The following summary of the 
rudiments of central place theory is in- 
cluded here in order to acquaint the 
reader with the meaning of some of the 
terminology prevalent in urban geogra- 
phy today— a terminology introduced 
into our literaturu by those dealing with 
Cliristaller s work. Hopefully this wu. be 
a reference wlien reading about urban 
geography. 

No attempt is made to summarize all 
of Christaller s work. The emphasis is on 
Christaller's marketing principle or k — 3 

- Waiter Christiiller, Dw zmtrahn Orte in 
SUddeutschlandf trans, C. Baskin (Jena: Gus- 
tave FisehtT, 1933, and CharlottDSvillei Uni- 
versify of Virginia, Bureau of Population and 
Urban Rusearcli, 1954). 
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network. Other networks were derived 
whicli had their foundation in principles 
of transportation and administration. 

A CINTRAL PLACE 

The chief function or characteristic of 
a town^ Christaller said, is to be the cen- 
ter of a region, Settlements which are 
prevalently centers of regions he called 
central places. In contrast to these are 
dispersed places, i.e., all those places 
which are not centers, They might be 
areally-bound places ( the inhabitants live 
from their agricultural activities )j point- 
Jy-bound places (the inhabitants make 
their living from resources which occur 
at specific locationSj such as mining set- 
tlements, customs places, and so on), or 
settlements which are indiflFerent with 
regard to their location (monastery set- 
tlements). Christaller was concerned 
with the central places only. 

Some central places are more irnpor- 
tant than others— their central functions 
extend over regions in which other cen- 
tral places of less importance exist Chri- 
staller devised a means of measuring the 
centrality of towns— their relative impor- 
tance in regard to the surrounding re- 
gion. 

CeNTRAL GOODS AND SfRVICiS 

Goods produced at a central place, 
and the services offered there, are called 
central goods and services. Dispersed 
goods and services, in contrast^ are ubiq- 
uitousj they are offered and produced 
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everywheru, FiirtlaT, an ificluHtiy using 
raw nmterials iiiiported froin outsidu the 
local rugion and shipping its products 
out of thu local urea would not constitute 
a central sui vice. The goods nuist be pro- 
duced for tlie Hurrounding region, 

THi RANGE OF A GOOD 

This is the distance the dispersed pop- 
uhition is willing to trruel to buy a good 
offered at a central place. The good lias 
both an upper arid a lower limit to its 
range. The upper limit is the niaximum 
radius of sales beyond wliicli the price of 
the good is too high for it to be sold. The 
upper limit may be either an ideal or a 
real limit. 



for tlie good to be produced and dis- 
tril)uted profitably from the central 
place. This has been called the threshold 
icvel of the good^ It should be noted that 
there is no fixed distance between tlio 
lower and upper llniits of a range; some- 
times the distance between the two is 
smalh at odicr times it is great. 

Each good will have its own range, 
due to the fact that the prices of various 
g(3ods increase at different rates with in- 
ereasing distances from the center, and 
to the fact that different goods have 
different thresholds. Further, Christaller 
notes tliat the rang^ of any one good 
may be different at each central place 
and at each point in timc% 




FiQUitfi 1, The rango ©f a good, say n taclin, ofTurrtl at hfith A aiul B, Sincu the thrc^huUl Ipvt'l h \vsh than the 
real limit, beth centrnl places wlH prodiR-e It. Tht* roal liitnt, hnHuay hf'hsftMi the two tcniral pUitCN, showf the 
trrida ataA for radios for tsit'h placp. Those living beyonti thv kWiil \U\ut rntist i»itht»f do without riulios or establish 
a new {.'fritnil plate iupplying thu gutith 



Ideal limit: the maximum radius re= 
suits from the increase of price with, dis- 
tance until consumers %vill no longer pur- 
chase the good. 

Real limit: the radius is determined by 
the pro?clmity of an alternate center 
which can offer the good at a lower price 
at a certain distance from the first center. 
The loWGr limit of the range encloses the 
number of consumers necessary to pro- 
vide the minimum sales volume required 



THI COMPLiMeNTARY REGION 

Tliis is the area eiicloscd about a cen- 
tral place by the range of a good. Chris- 
taller assumes that tlie central phice has 
a monopoly in the supply of the good to 
its complementary region by virtue of 
the price at which it can offer the good. 

Ideally, each central place would have 
a circular tributary (market) area, with 
itself at the center. However, either un- 
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suis'ed piaut's would exist, if this wuru 
the uiisu, or tliu c-irclt's wnukl overlap, in 
wlutli case tlio coiuUtion of niaiicipoly 
wuuld not be fulfilled. Next to dreles, 
hexagons are the most effieicnt RgiireH 
both to serve an area (central places and 
distances traveled will be iniiiiini^ed) 
uiid to fill an urea conipleteh% m the 
figure below i nd i eat es. Therefore the 
eomplenientury region of a eentnil place 
assumes the form of a hexagon. 



(1) An unbounded plain with soil of 
equal fertility eserywhcre and an 
uneven distribution of resources, 

(2) An even distribution of population 
and purehasing posver. 

(3) A uniform transportation network 
in all directions, so that all cen- 
tral places of the same type are 
ec|urdly accessible, 




c 



KioiHE 2. Tlirey AfriUint'inents of Ceinf lemenlary Regigns. 
A. The iinsLTved iirtMs nri* shiiduHl, 

H. Shndt'd artui^ IntHfiiie pliues where the egnditlon of nionapgly would not be fulfilled, 
C* Hexifgons luniiiU'tfly All an are.ii, svith no Qverlftp, 



Using the terms defined abovbv and a 
set of assumptions and conditions, Chrl- 
staller evolved a system of central places. 
Tliu assumptions, which are li?jtcd beloWj 
tell us about the kind of landscape on 
which his system would be erected. 
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(4) A constant range of any one cen- 
tral good, whatever the central 
place from which it is offered. 

Given this landscape, we have to know 
what the desires of the people are— i.e,, 
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whut coiistruinls will exist on the system. 
These conditions follow: 

(1) A nmxinium number of demands 
for die goods mid j^erviceH sbould 
be satisfied. 

(2) The inconieH of the people offer- 
ing the goods and sorviee^^ sbnuld 
be maxinni^ed. 

(:3) DiHtunees moved by consumers to 
purehaso the goods and services 
should be minimized; i.e,, jjoods 
aru purehrised from the closest 
point 

(4) The ninnlHT of central plaecs 
should be tlu^ minimum possible. 

THI SYSTIM OF CENTRAL PLACiS- 
THi k = 3 NITWORK 

Under the assumptions and conditions 
stated abovci Christaller s system of cen- 
tral places may be derived. Let us as- 
sume flrst that there arc two central 
places, called G centers, w^hich offer all 
of the goods and services, from a good or 
service called Order 1 with the highest 
threshold, to a good or service of order 
100, w4th the knvest threshold. Of neces- 
sity, the two C centers have the largest 
market areas (complementary egions) of 
all central places. The "rear* range of the 
highest order good demnnded, good of 
order 1, defines the boundary between 
the two G centers. Therefore, the two 
hc^xugon-shaped complemcniary regions 
have one side in common. 

As was noted above, the ranges of the 
goods dcclinu successively; good of order 
2 has a smaller range than that of order 
1. As the ranges decTine, larger and larg- 
er numbers of consumers are left be- 
tween the two G centers. With some 
good, say good of order 30, diere are 
enough "surplus" consumers over and 
above the thresholds of the G centers to 
allo%v the development of alternate cen- 
ters. These are called B centers. 
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B centers supply goods 30,31, . . 100 
at lower prices than the G centers in tlw 
areas hatwcan the threMd ranges of 
those goods from the G centers, B cen- 
ters arc located at the maximum econom- 
ic distance from the C centcrs-i.e., on 
die outermost edges of the areas defined 
about C centers by the real range of 
good of order 1. In this way, consumer 
niovements are kept to a minimum, and 
a maximum number of demands are satis- 
fied from a mitiimum number of centers. 

B centers in turn leave progressively 
larger numbers of surplus demands, and 
witii some good, say \nmd of order 50, 
tliese art large enough to permit the exis- 
tence of a third rank of centers: K ceii- 
ters. K centers provide goods 50, SI, . . ^ 
100. The existence of four other types of 
centers is aecQunted for in the same 
manner. 

Besides its definite spatial pattern two 
things should be noted about Christab 
Icr s system. First, a very rigid class struc- 
ture has been described. That is, each 
central place supplies all the goods and 
services-^the identical goods and services 
=-that the centers below it provide, plus 
some additional ones. It is due to this 
fact that Chrlstaller was able to assume 
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that discrete populutiun levels could be 
assigned to centers of tlie sunic type. 
Since tlio population of a town depends 
upon the number and types of functions 
it perforins, th<*n eeriters performing 
similar functions will have similar popu- 
lation.s. Further, since no centers not of 
the .same type ofier identical goods and 



services, the population levels will be 
unique. 

Second, the system of central places 
and their complementary regions is char- 
acterized by interdependcncy. All cen- 
ters except the smallest have other cen- 
ters dependent upon theni for the supply 
of certain goods. Thus, B centers have K 




FicuftE 4. Tho CreaHpn of a B Order Centra! Place. 

^mmmmmmmm Each G eentor scrvrs good or service I to its entire eompkmentaty region. All goodSi froin 1, 2* * , 
n, are siippliL^d by G eenterSi 

-^^-^ Thresheld of good or service 15. It indoi&s areas !eis than the real limit However^ the area hetwe^fi 

the thresholds of the three G eentefi is too small to allow the establiihment of new central placei 
ahle to supply good or servke IB, 

-.-.^^^ Threshold level of good or service 30, It encloiei aresi imal! enough to allow the eitabliihmint of a 
nvw tt'rilrul place between the G centeM. 

pHl^^^jia The real limit of good or serviee 30 supplied by a new order central plaee, B, B eentei^ supply 
lr"^'irm''^^^¥^^^' goods 30, 31 , , < „ o. G centers aUo supply these goods and servicei, as well as thssf ol higher order, 
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rnitcrs aiul lIuMr uoinpkMnnitary ro- 
giciiis, uiitl all ( ciilc^rs f)l a lower rank 
thun K, clt'ptMulent upon llirin for the 
siipply of gnnds 30, 31, , . 49, In turn, B 
cfiiltTs uiu! tlu'ir coniplc'nirntary rogions 
tli'pciid (311 Ci centers for i\w .supply of 
goods 1, 2, . . 20. Eadi conipIt.Mneiilary 
region of a B plaee is served with those 
goods In- three Ci eeriters. and ChristalhT 
assumes tliat one=third of its tiudt^ S^^^'"^ 
to eaelh Eaeb Cj (t'nttT ihus serves its 
own r<'«4ioii for the snpph" {)[ goods 1, 2, . 
, 2U as N\ell as onc'=third of tlu' eoniple- 
nicntarv regions of the six B e<^ntcTS, In 
nil. a C? c't'iittT svrvi's thrci^ [oiii] B-t\'pe 
rt'gions. This is cidled a k ^' 3 nc'twork, 
u hrr(^ k ('(jiials iIh' total numlic^r of com- 
pUanentarv regions of nt^xt lowc^st order 
sersc'tl hv the central place oF iH-xt higli= 
(^st order, lakevs ise, o\ course^ tlirtM* com = 
])Ietc* K-l\|n* rc*gi()iis are scr\(ul ssilli 
g(MHls 30, 31, , , „ 49 l)v a H ct^nlcr, and 
so on. 

In snmniarVj the chief conlribu.tiori of 
C-hristaller to eentral place theory is, ol 
course, its hasie formulation. More 
spceiflcallv, his icientification of eoncepts 
relevant to the h)cation of cities, his logi= 
erdly-dcrived svstein of centr:d places, 
and the eonelnsions h)Ilowing from it art^ 
to he noted. Further, it sliould once niorc 
he pf)inted out that theru is much in the 



1){)ok whieli has not been mentioned 
here. Cihristalh^r ret'ogiii/es eertain de- 
ficieneies (]f his system and (pudiRos it 
wlHMiever he deeins necessary, In gener- 
al, he notes that: 

4*1 le strict mathematical 
scheme desHjlopcd previously 
is imperfect in. soniu respects. 
It is t^vtMi incorrf^ct in thi.s 
slrielriess, Tlie schemo should 
approximate realitv; tbercforo 
should studv tlie factors 
unclcr u'hosc influence it un- 
d(a\gO(\s change (p. 217), 
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Public Policy and the Central 
Business District 



Ronald R. Doyce 



The nature, future place, and impor- 
tance of the central business district, or 
CBD as it is commouly called, is a sub- 
ject of extreme eontroversy. Some say It 
is no longer necessary— indeed, is an 
anachronism. For exainple, the geogra= 
pher Edward Ullman said, ^'If we were 
to apply private enterprise depreciation 
principles to the inner portions of cities 
we would write them olF, just as machin= 
erv is serapped, and throw them away. 
But where would we throw thf^m"^" 

Others claim that the CBD is so vital 
an organism in the metropolitan anatomy 
that any city without a healthy CBD is 
dead or in danger of dying. They argue 
that the CBD should be restored to its 
former and rightful place as the heart of 
the metropolis-indeed, should surpass 
unything it was in the past. Charles 
Abrams, a planner, recently daimed that 
"without the CBD the suburbs cannot 
exist'' because they are not viaole with- 
out it. In diis light the CBD is looked 
upon as an opportunity to build a truly 
representative symbol of our urban civih 
ization. 

These tsvo different conclusions result 
largely from, two very diverse percep- 
tions as to what the city is. The social 
scientist, on the one hand, views the city 
as a laboratory for analysis, as a phenom- 
enon which primarily serves and reflects 
man s needs and technology. He sees the 



city as population clustered tightly to- 
gether in order to serve better the assem- 
bly, production, service, and distribution 
iiecds of its inhabitants; he sees it as a 
tiuhtly knit web of spatial, economic, 
a] id social interconnections, Melvin 
'A'cliber, former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, recently stated 
that *'the history of city growdi, in es- 
sence, is the story of man's eager search 
for ease of human interaction/' Viewed 
in this light cities, and the CBD, are ex- 
pected to change and to adjust to man's 
clianging teehnology and needs. 

This perspective of the city is vastly 
different from that of those w^ho view the 
city as an artifact, or as an ideal expres- 
sion of our civilization. Thus, the archi- 
tect-designer is ever proposing Utopian, 
or ideal, urban designs. In Uiis context 
die city must have order, beauty, harmo- 
ny, and symbohc meaning as an entity. 
Each structure should complement all 
others in a vast symphony of concrete 
and pattern. The city is viewed as a sin- 
gle expression with finite boundaries and 
discernible internal sub-units. Urban 
sprawl is therefore treated as a disease. 
This philosophy was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the late architect^city planner 
Eliel Saarinen, who said, "Just as any liv- 
ing organism can be healthy only when 
that organism is a product of natures art 
in accordance with the basic principles 
of natures architecture, exactly for the 
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sainr rt'asdii :ouij or viiv tan hi' liraltliv 
-physically, spiritiiallv, aiul c'ultnrallv- 
only wluMi it is clt'\ t'l()p(^cl into a prndut't 
of man s art in acconlanfc with the hasic 
priiR'ipIt's of umus nri'hitcH'tin'c*." 

AInH)Ht all viuuvrnvil arc in c'()ni]ilc't(' 
agrcc^nu'nt that the (llUl is unsnitctl to 
prcstMit iHU'tls antl inrthtM niore, !ias hvvn 
rapidly losing its nionopolistie and donn=^ 
nant position in the nu'tiopolis, 11iis is 
(loinoiistrutttl l)y the rapid and ton- 
tiniiiML^ dcchno in nBl) retail sales, by 
the chhipidated and chs-funetinnal eondi= 
iion of mans' do\\'ntoss"ns, and hv the 
eontiniial erosion and tU'eeiitraH/ation of 
aefisities tn ontis'ing locations, 

Tliis arlich^ attempts to do three 
things; to look ol)Jecti%'eIy at tlu^ inajor 
assets and defitats of the CBD in terms of 
the tun stated jierspeetivcs, to attempt 
to pose some rcuisons for die man\- prol)- 
leins and trtMuls u hieh are aflecting tlu* 
CBD, and to prt'sent vundasums us to 
the pnlilic policy whicli I think slionld be 
adcjpted for the American central hnsi- 
ncHs district, 

ASSITS OF THE CBD 

Tlic^ ciMitral bijsiness tlistrict is un (nit- 
standing usset for at Itnist two reasons; 
First, it contains a concentration of aetiv- 
ities and eniph)ynient, and it exerts con- 
trol o\x*r the urliau fabric. Sc^eond, it has 
symbohc. eultin-al, and historical vahic. 
The first asset is one ptn lmps most apprc= 
elated liy the geographer; the second one 
is most appreeiated by the architect-de- 
signer, 

1'hc concentration of aeti\-ities and 
(Mnploynu^nt is demonstrated by the fact 
that well over onedudf of all (employ- 
ment in most central cities occurs, in, or 
very near, the central bnsmess district. 
Aliont 80 ]KTcent of all department store 
sales, and abont 90 percent of all bank- 
ing ocenrs in tlu^ CJBD of ovcmi the largest 
nu^tropolises. Tlie small sub-CBD nodes 
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of \\'all Street, LaSalk^ Sh'cet, and Mar= 
k( t Street undoubtedly control die 
(liianees of nmch of the nation. The dav- 
time population in downtown Chieago» 
for example, amonnts to alniost 3()(),(KK) 
persons-^morc* than the total pO])uIation 
(if (Greater Des Moines, Icwa. Such eon- 
eeiuration is refleetcHi in the \-alne of 
lafid and buildings in llie CBD, which 
often amomits to upwards of 13 to 25 
perecMit of the physical s'alue of the en- 
tire eily. Over one million dollars an acre 
w as recently paid mendy for air rights in 
downtown Chicago; %1(M)()0 a front foot 
is not an nnusnally liigh price for CBD 
land in tniv largc^st cities. 

Hie cultural and liistcu^ical \alne of 
downt(n\ n is cMjnallv impressive. It con- 
tains the great hotels, restaurants, niglit 
elnhs, movit* housc^s, and theaters. In ad- 
ditic)ii. it n^pr^'sents the initial beginnings 
of tlu^ city and ccaitains the historical 
buildings and places. It is the area which 
most pt^oplt^ associate with any given 
city. In short, it is the distinctive attrib^ 
ute of die metropolis, The snbdivisions 
and indtistrial parks look much the same 
from city to city, but the downtown 
difhatMit. It is Tuost rcpresc^ntative of tlie 
eharaetcM' and natm-t^ of any given city, 
I^ecause of this and other reasons, a busi- 
ness Icjeation in the CBD carrier with it 
great prc^stige. By the same token, the 
vitality of the downtown is often taken 
as die bellwether of a city s growth by 
the casiial visitor, 

DiFICITS AND PROBLEMS 

If th(^ assets of dowMitosvns arc nnpres- 
sive, die deficits are even more so and 
are surely the reason for paying ho niuch 
attention to the CBD, The major 
difficulties or problems of the CBD are 
primarily related to its inability to adjust 
to new^ needs. This inability is most 
clearly reflected in the problems of obso- 
lescence. The buildings of most down- 
towns date back a half century— before 
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the moU»r car—as do thrir strt'ets and 
goneml pliysit-al hiyoiit. Ah a conse- 
quence siu'h litructiircs and l)l()cks arc 
not suitable for manv of today's spiico 
nt'cds, 

CJut hiiH only to ohscrvc the space now 
heing used by outlying business and in^ 
dustry to note the disparity. Xhmy indus- 
tries occupy tlii' ecjur'ulent of 10 or 20 
do <vntown blocks, Tht^ new Prudential 
office building in Houston alone occupies 
some 28 acres. Yet mariy of our largest 
CBDs contain onlv about 50 acres, It is 
not unusual for a new regional slioppiug 
ceul:T to co\'er 100 acres. 

The general appearance of downtowns 
is also a severe linudicap. The dilapi- 
dated and unesthetic appearances are 
partly the result of the age of the struc- 
tures. In pddition, there is a great lack of 
landscaping and general architectural 
stylo as well as a void in the physical co- 
ordination of structures. Most buildings 
have been placed with little regard as to 
how they wotdd fit into the general 
sciicme of things. Finally, many down- 
towms arc characterized by a great cleal 
of broken frontage where liuildiiigs have 
been torn down and used for parking 
lots, thus niaking great gaps iji the busi= 
ness pattern. There has b('en little 
thought as to the best arrangement of 
functions inside of the central business 
district, and consequently many institu= 
tions such as banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and the like are so located that a 
shopper nuist walk fartlier to get be- 
tween stores than would he necessary if 
conscious thought had been given to the 
order and arrangement of functions, as 
in modern shopping centers. 

The most talked about problem in the 
central business district is^ of course , 
traffic and parking. Congestioii has 
reached huge proportions in many down- 
town areas. There is a great lack of park- 
ing .spacCj and many people visiting the 



downtowns have to walk considerable 
distances or pay %Try high parking fees. 
Altliough liigh-rise parking ramps arc 
being built, they arc still inadeqiiatu to 
serve the needs in most cities. Mass tran- 
sit has be n continually dcferiorating in 
botli service and quality, while the price 
has been increasing, and it is no longer 
nearlv as ccniveuient as formerly. More- 
over, transit doeii not truly serve niany of 
the on thing residential territories ado- 
f juatcly, 

Manv of the problems in the central 
l)usiuess districts are the icsult of the ex- 
tremis governniental fragmentation ni 
our metropolise?' Central city municipah 
Hies, winch often contain only about half 
the total metropolitan popidation, are 
greaUy concerned about their central 
busmcs . districts and do, in fact, under- 
take various renewal and redevelopment 
schemes w^hich would not ordinarily be 
undertaken if the metropolis were under 
one mrnicipal government. This, of 
coiu'se, creates a tax burden on the popu- 
lation within the city limits. It also 
causes the central city government to be- 
come gravelv concerned about the dc- 
centrali/utiou and new placement of 
fuiictions and activities which would 
otluTu iHC be welcoined. The dceentrali- 
zation of retailing to outlying locations is 
in many regards a real asset and benefit 
to the consumer. The problem of the 
central city government is that such relo- 
cation generally occurs outside of its par- 
ticular municipal boundaries, 

A lack of progressivencss is also evi- 
dent in nicest central business districts. 
This is rellccted in decor and general ap- 
pearanccHj as outlined previously, as well 
as the parking problems, which have 
been referred to, Althougli many down- 
towns have now developed various *'save 
downtown" associations, few of these are 
of significant value. Most are concerned 
with promotional and superficial schemes 
rather than with obtaining a solid baso 
on which to make decisions. 
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REASONS FOR CBD CHANGE 

Hut wliat art' tlu' nuijnr rcasonH for 
swvh cc'iitral husiiu»ss distritt prol)I(Mns? 
Li't's fxarninc snmt' of tlic cIiaMgos wliidi 
Ikivo 1h t'li ocvurriiiiF in the central cits — 
tlic nniiiic'ipalitv which contains tlic ccn- 
trul husiiu^ss (hstrict. A niclropnlitan area 
inchidcs the central citv, tlic coinitv in 
wliich it is located, and otluM' sur- 
rounding countic^j which arc significantlv 
associat(^d with the ciMifral citv, Metro= 
pohtan nrvm increased in ]3npiilation 26 
[icrcjcnt l)etwccn 1950 and 1^>F0, whereas 
the cciitral city has barelv held its own, 
popniations uvf^raging an increase of 
only one and onediaM' percent during this 
time. Many central cities of large nietrn= 
poliscs have actually lost population in 
the last fifte(Mi years. Sucli popidation 
de cline* lias had a nuijor impact on the 
douiitown area. 

Nroreovcr, sut li pn]iulation decline lias 
not been offset l)v increases in nonresi- 
dential activities, as svas formcrlv the 
case. In fact, the population ren aining 
has ])ccome far less afHuent than that 
wiiicli preced(Hl it. Tlic zone imn.icdiate- 
Iv surrounding many downtowns is often 
cliaractcrized hv sluni conditions. 

The factors which, have caused central 
biisiiiess district d(Hine are reflections of 
tlie new nioV)ility of the popidation as 
represented by the automobiks tlic in- 
creased leisure time, and the general 
technological advancer .ents made in 
construction since World War IL Gucli 
changers are reflected most clearly in 
what is comiTionly termed suburbaniza- 
tion. Subdivisions, planned industrial 
parks» and planned shopping centers 
have augmented the population dctcn- 
tralization. Tlie great increase in the im- 
portance of and territory occupied by 
municipal airports during the past dec- 
ado have, in turn^ sparked outlying resi- 
dential, industrial, and commercial de- 
volopmcnt. Development of freeways is 
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exerting tremci.dnus decent! nlization 
prcssu^es by providing outer circumfer- 
(Mitiul highways and encouraging people 
to live even further from their places of 
work, 

As nionopolistic eifeots have been 
bi{)ken, the end result is that the central 
busiiK^s district has continued to be- 
conu* more ofT-ccutcr, Until the past dec- 
ade, most cities occupied very small ter- 
ritories, Today, litiwcver-, with large sub- 
dis'sions and the geucrally more gener- 
Oiis use of land, the location of the cen- 
tral business district lias become prob- 
lematicah Although it is still the focus of 
tlie major transit routes and even the in- 
terstate freeway systemj distance has be- 
come a major factor in detemiining 
whether people will patronize or \vork in 
this center, Generally, as a city grows the 
central husiness district tends become 
more ofF-center inside of the metropolis 
tan complex. As cities continue to ex- 
pand into new rural territories, the loca- 
tion problem with regard to CBD's will 
surely beconie of cvrii greater sig- 
nificance, 

DIVeLOPING A PUBL3C POLICY 
FOR THE CBD 

Given these few facts, what should one 
conehide about the CBD? All signs point 
to a continuation of the rapid decline in 
the CBD and a continuation of rapid 
growth in most of the other parts of the 
iirban comple:^. If current trends con' 
tinuc, the CBD will become but one of 
tJie many nodes of commercial activity in 
the metropolis; and perhaps not even the 
dominant node, It is also clear that the 
architectural thesis that the city is dead 
without a healthy CBD is unjustified, In 
fact, Los AngeleSj the city in search of a. 
CBD J is one of the most rapidly growing 
in the nation and now is the second larg^ 
est metropolis in the United States and 
the sixth largest in the world. 
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This kind '\ nrgumciit piM'haps ob 
Fcurcj: tliu itai policy (iiu^NtionH, Innv- 
i^vcn The fir^t question is not really 
whnthcr the metropolis can cfrectively 
operant' without u CBD, hut whrtlu*r it 
should or miist. It ciearly can, Tlie see- 
end q..CHtion is whether tleliherate intvr- 
vention is neeessary in order for the city 
to operate efFeetively, The CBD is truly 
tied IQ otlier urban ccnnponents, -md, if 
not operating effeetivt !y, can have a deb 
etcriouH cfleet on the entire urban sys- 
tem. 

Mv conclusion with regard to the first 
(|uesti{)n is that, gi\Vj^ ^/ist5np t; ^nditions 
and investnieiUs in die CBD, almost 
every metropolis shnula probably eon- 
tinuc to have one, bnl not to the present 
extent for any given sized city, and sure- 
ly not an augmented and symbobiaden 
CBD as envisaged by many architect-de- 
signers. Although presently there arc 
inany functions exclusively limited to the 
CBD, I can think of no single function, 
or activity, which must of necessity be 
located bere in the future. While the 
CBD might be the best loeation, given 
the location of complementary activities 
for many funetions, especially in smaller 
cities, there is no compelling reason why 
such functions should be encouraged and 
promoted here. The variety, pedestrian 
contacts, nnd other generally desirable 
urban features can be created in outlying 
locations in perhaps better fonn than is 
possible in remodeling our central busi- 
ness districts. 

My concUision witli regard to tho sec- 
ond question is that the CBD liu:; iT^lrrd 
become a drag on the urban system, in- 
asmuch as it is overbuilt, and requires a 
catalyst for change which will diminish 
its prominence. It seems abundantly 
clear that without major governmental 
intervention the CBD will never again 
regain its former high position of value, 
prestige, and general importance in the 
metropolis. 



But if one aceepts these premises, 
what speeifically should the CBD be like 
in tlie future? \Miat specinc catalytic ac= 
ticins and public policies are neees,>ary in 
nrdiT U) achieve this? 

lA^st the reader tlunk that I am going 
to untie the Cordian Knot, let me hastily 
assure^ vi i tliat I really do not know the 
answer, T can partly describe the role of 
the futiH^e CBD by describing what I 
think should nut be the nature of things 
in the future. First, I do not think that 
the city should be looked upon as an arti- 
fact of man^ Ind for the simple reason 
tliat I tliink the city is far too important 
to hv uschI as a momnnent or a museum, 
NeiUier do I think the future CBD 
should bc^ the captive promotional device 
of special interest territories or groups 
such as die centr al city municipality or 
various ''save dowaitoNsn" groups. It is 
necessary that goods and services he dis- 
tributed throughout the metropolis in a 
way which best serves the total metro^ 
politan citizenry, not just a selected few. 
Many dowMitown functions might best be 
dccentrali/ed as soon as possible so as to 
be within closer range of the consumers. 
Finally, 1 do not think plans for down- 
town or the central city should be made 
independent of the entire urban com= 
plex, and jierlmps even the composite 
urban interests of the nation. This, in 
simple terms, means that most city fhu> 
ning departments which serve merely 
central city governments are obsolete. 

Tbi,>, in turn, leads to a major public 
poliev statement: planning should be 
done on a supcr-metropohtan basis. This 
uecessitates metropolitan government or 
some such alternative. Despite the many 
pitfalls and bitter experiences connected 
with attempts at metropolitan govern- 
ment, this policy must be continued with 
renewed energy. Indeed, one might 
argue that the metropolitan unit is ah 
ready far too restrictive a concept for 
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toclays mil vspwlaWy tomorrow's urban 
n^skUmtial putti^rns. 

Sccoiicl, tlio lis. CovernnuMit shunld 
t*stulilij»li a more conipn^licnsivt' dcpait= 
fiii'iit of urhau afFairs than that t'urrcntls^ 
t'ln'isagt'cl, so that niiijor and conipara- 
tivt' research on the vity coinpK x can h(* 
undertaken. It is a national disgraee that 
there is prohabh' an niueh nironiiation 
available un the suamplunds of Florida 
as is available on tlu' cities of the United 
States. For exanipkN it is not e\en known 
within thousands of acres how niueh land 
is now occupied by uibnn residents in 
the United States. Almost notliing spe- 
etfic-nlly is kroun on a en!n])urativt* 
basi;; alK)nt the loeatiun and ex!, ^nt of 
innny niapr cornpofients of the nietropo= 
lis. Until innre information is available, 



and more coniprelunsive studie*: arc 
made, we nnrst continue to operate nart- 
ly in a vacuum. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOWNS 

H \s wu (jlil siisiiiL^ thut i:\\Avs wxo iis unclrnt ns c'fvilizutinn. yi^l lliu i'tyiiioli)i|iuul ^cinsliip 
rxprrssts a (Ii'pth of trntli tliiii in iiot u1um>s fully upjjrrcintud. riso of tivilii^alui!! \u\s 
hrrw inliinutrly huiiiul iip with the iintiiuring fif \\m\ to live hi cities becniiso iho two 
plu'iHJiiiriia \\A\v u tonniHJii gi-DgrupliiLii! biisis, From the relations between luinian sij- 
t ieiies and land upon wliiuli ilujy art* settliHl eily and eivilization require the cmef- 
i|eiU'(* !)t tritain ttnninfui ecJiulitions without wliieh iieitluT eau cNist, Udmn eommuni- 
lit^s eau ht^ snppiJili-d only wliMn th(; niutcrial fnUiHlatioris of life are Mich as to yield a 
^urphis of hind n\rr and aljuvc^ the eonHnining needs of the ftuKNprodiieers, arid when the 
nie.nis art= aKo available tjj ttineentrati- rfus surplus at partieular spfits. Equally, uiiless 
Mu ii (y lia^ rcat'luMl \\\U ^\\^\ the nppca aniities Un that iiceuniulation of knowledge and 
Iransinissioii of {'xpciieiKt! whieh is eivilizutiini reniain extreni(*|y limited, In the absence 
cif trained sjjet'ialist Liasses whfssf buMiriess it is to develiip and pass on the soeial tradition, 
progress can oiily he slow and rc^strieU-d, arid luust always bo preenrious, . . . The profus- 
**!ons finly Ijft'Oiiic? possible as I'ai h niari workiiig on the hmd hecomes able to grow more 
ioijti than his luniily ni't'ds. Thus it Is nt) nUMe aeeiderit that iii luiinan hNtory the Invention 
tif w riting and the uppearanee of dly life are twin featnres that date from the fourth millen- 
iiiuni H,(!. (aties ever hinee have lu-en the ehlef rt'p()Sitories of sogfal tradition, the points 
(jf eontaet brtweeii enltnres, and the foMnlaiuhi-ads (if inspiration, -^Arthur E, SinaileH, 
The (Ivoiiruphij of Tnttiis. London: llutthiuson & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1953. 
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The Urban Unit of the High 
School Geography Project 

Artlnir Ck'tis 



Oie of the most nofiiblij trends in 
American education of the last decade 
lias been die development of curriculum 
reform projects. Although curriculum re- 
form started in matliematics and physics, 
it soon spread to other fields. Chemistry, 
bit>lng^^ and earth Hcienees have reform 
projects several years old; many of the 
most recent projeets are in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. One of the 
youngest curriculum rt^forrn projects is 
geography, represented by tlie High 
School Geography Project (HSGP), sup- 
ported bv the National Seieiice Founda- 
tion, 

The riSCP is now in the process of de- 
veloping materials to be ofl'ered, after 
suitable testing, to schools throughout 
the country. The course is planned for 
the tentli grade level N'arious teaehing 
units, all eentered around a "settlement 
theme," are heing de\xlnped by sp(*ciah 
ists at dillereut universities. One of the 
first units to be developed, imder niy di- 
rection, is tliat in urban geography. 

Two important considerations led to 
the selection of urban geography as one 
of the early units to be written. It was 
pointed out in the introduction to this 
issue that the majority of high school shi- 
dents today live in or adjacent to cities, 
A unit which interprets such an environ- 
ment thus begins with the familiar. Sec- 
ond, we have seen tliat for the past sev- 
eral years some of the outstanding re- 
search in geograpliy has dealt wath urban 
problems, Urlnui geography is aii intel- 
lectually fruitful flekb teeming with new 
ideas. To translate these exciting new de- 
velopinents into terms that the high 
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school student can camprehend is impor- 
tant, botli for the student and for the dis- 
cipline, 

Lhban geography^ as we know, is a 
broad field. Whatever is to be presented 
in a teaching unit of short duration 
(about four weeks) necessarily demands 
careful selection. After preliniinary re^ 
search and informal school trials of mate- 
rials, it was decided to center the unit 
around four subject matter concepts, In 
order of tlieir presentation in the unit, 
these are as fullows: 

I, It is possible to determine fav- 
o.ahle locationa' characteristics 
for settlements. 

Ih Cities survive and grow by pro- 
ducing goods and services and 
selling these to people iii other 

areas. 

Ill, Tlie ccmcept of aecessibility is 
useful in accoimting for important 
aspects of land use patterns ui 
eities. 

l\\ Local land use planning is neces- 
sary to create and maintain de- 
sirable living conditions in urban 
areas* 

Each of these concepts is treated in a 
section of the Urban Unit, and made 
meaningful by subdivision into a nimiber 
of sidjurdinate ideas. For example. Part I 
of the unit deals with die locatiou of set- 
tlements. The first concept stated above 
has been rewritten in the following terms, 

1, Soine sites are better than others 
for the locution of settlemeiits. 
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Atlnit lis r rliaractt'iistii s of favor- 
al)k' Nitt's iuv Tu^anic^ss to t!"uns= 
portalion facilities, iirarncss to na- 
hiral iH'sniii'< rs, aiul { niiclitions i-nii- 
iliKi\t' (iJ lu;il(|' s*ilrt\-, aucl c»Mii- 
fort. 



]'a\()ral)I(' Ini alif nial 



tliarartcMistics 



Tlie otluT part^ f^f the imit c\vn\ with 
prilKapli-s nt i/\Av u;in\s=lli, \vhiMnus]\'\p 
acxrssibiliU" in hiiRl wsr pattrriis. aiul 
tlu" i!n]^t)i-(a!ue of laiitl u^c plaiiiiiiii^ in 
aI|r\Malini!; urljuii ]irn1)IiMnN. Vaw]) \ravt 
Ims toiurpls as spt^'ificuilK^ (jutlinc'd uh 
ilifjsi' listt'cl al)o\i^ l<5r Pait L 

I'mIcIi idi-a nr t tMic cjit is prcsi'nted in a 
miiiiht'r of wavs tliroii^Ii a varirts^ n\ iia- 

tiv ilieS. A t (ilisidriatlnM of art 'i'Ssil ?i 1 1 f 
and land use pattrriis. Inv example. lai- 
tails ilie ndhwiii^ aeti\ities; tlnt^e urit = 
ten exercises, use (if "aei i ssil)ilit\' di- 
a^J'aiiis"' of hs pntli! tic al areas, a ninnipu- 
lati\(^ desiei^ ealled the aeeessihilitv 
board, readiiiu of u]")prc)priatc^ seetions in 
tile stiideiit text, and ontlini'S inr dis(.iis- 
sinns. dliest^ aetisitit^s all d(uil witli the 
relationship of aeeessil)i litv to land nse 
pattern^, hut the\ apprtjach it dilf{Tei itlv. 
CaMlain stiuhails do well \\ ith one kiiul 
nl mUvits"; others profit !n<jre irom a 
(Ulierent apprnueh, Tin- pnrpost^ is to 
niaki^ it pnssildt^ for all stnch'nts to ai"ri\ (^ 
at an nnderstanchnir of tlie t()[)itv pt^init- 
ting eac h to attain the t^nal in ilw sviiv 
best stilled to hiire 

'llu' written exereises are hasi^d on 
sidijtH-t nialter hitherto resca-sed for cob 
le^i' stiith iits, but de\a'lo])ed in .such a 
wav tliat th(* aseraire hii^b seliool student 
(iiM see tlies" ilhisi.ate the* principh' 

or eoiiee|it bein^ tonsidt-reth l^'or t^xani- 
[}le, the three writtcii c^xc^reises ubcMit ae- 
eessibility Liiid hind nsc^ pattt'rns dt'ul 
with the ith'a of tiiueKHstunu-v the effeet 
of aeet^ssihibty on land vuhies, und popii- 
hition thaisily gradients. 



nianipnlutis'e de\aet% the accessi" 
liiht\' biiarch lins alreiuly bec^n men- 
ti^jiHuh There are three Hiicli des ieeH in 
tlie unit. Tlie aeeessibibty lioard consists 
nl a jiieee of uioIcUhI ])histie and some 
niarbk's. It sininhites a traffic situation 
ss here (\\v eliaractc^^ of the transport sys- 
ttan and the urban popnlution are sub- 
\vvl to ehan^e, The board furnishes the 
students with an opportuuitv to decide 
u'hat aecessibjhty is and how it may be 
ineasurech and to devidop livpotheses 
(Msnef'rning the elb'ets of dianges in cer- 
tain s ariabli^s upon accessil)iHtv, 

AiUither ch'\'i( e(Hisists of a large, spe- 
eially-inade uuip of a citv which has been 
i^is-c^n the name of Portsvillcs The map is 
desiifned to reeeive piecrs representing 
sarioiis cate^orit^s of laud nse. Students 
K^arn about the bistoiT nf Pcu'tsville's de- 
s'(^l{)pment, and ])hice pieces on tlie map 
aeeording to their ideas of suitable loca- 
tions. 1'Iiis |irocedure fosters an nnder= 
standinif of hosv cities grow both eco- 
nomicallv an<l spatiallv. 

It beeomcH apparent that in tins urban 
i^eoi^raphv unit the student does not me- 
mori/e the faets about a dozen or so 
taties. Instead, there is ?i attempt to 
teach th(* fundamentals: why cities are 
hnuid wluaa' tlu\v are, hosv they grow, 
\\ hy tliev are arranged internally as they 
are. and so on. As the foregoing articles 
in this journal illustrate, these are some 
of tlu* basic concerns of urban geogra- 
phy. 

It shoidd lie mentiontH.l that the mate- 
rial in the unit Just described will be fol- 
io ss(^d in tlie liSCP course by a second 
unit in urban geography, this one dealing 
with intercity analysis, 'i'he unit is now 
being dcvehipcd by Piofessors Edward 
Taalfe and Leslie 'King of Ohio State 
University. As presently conceived, the 
unit will be centered around the follow- 
ing topics; 
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T\w functi()ns a srttlrint'nt pi'rforms 
arc rclatrd to its si/c, 

Citivs intt'ruct with oiic anotlicr by ihv 
flow of i^outls, lirnplc, idrus, aiicl scv- 
vices iimnng tliem. 

Cities and trade urmis an^ iiiterdepen= 
dent Tlie slyc and iinportancu of a city 
are in part a finiction of tlic' areal ex- 
tent, population dcMisitv, and wealth of 
its trade area, 

Urbanii'ation has altered the system of 
Amurieau settlemmt in u revolutionary 
way. 

j^nth urban gi'f' Jjraphy units ol the 
llSCn^ coiirsc' are in the initial stages of 



dc^velopiiKMit and field toi^ting, and will 
hv modified and revised during the com= 
ing months, ^\'hat is significant about 
tliem 's that they rcfleet an awareness on 
tlu' part of tiu- guogruphie prufcHsion of 
the growing iinpartunce and complexity 
of cities, and repn^sent an attempt to 
U^ssen die gap bc^twccn what profession- 
al ge()griiphcTs do and what goes on in 
the sc^condary school classroom. 



For further information write Nicholas 
Ilelburn, Director, High School Gcogra= 
pb\' Project, Uin\i*rHity of Colorado, 
J^oulder, Colorado 80301, 



OEOGRAPHY AND URBANISM 

l^dKiii gtM)ifr.ipliy IH c(Hut'nictl witli the study of tYw urnnoniiu ImM- nf dties; with intor- 
pn'tati(;ii tjf (in: n0;iti()nsliips In'twrt'ii tlu' city as an important fomi of man's ouciipantf 
of tluj land and the uctivitir^^ witltiii tliu city's hiutt-rlund or economirally coiUribiitafy nn-a 
whifh loc^ns upon tliM city and whirli 0vc rise ufhaii occupant It is not possible, for 
t^xanipKs to nnd( raand thr r\U n[ and pattrrns nf induarial and commiavial an-as within 
iirbaii aL^fllomerations without an nndrr^^tandini? uf ihv naUnu nml distribntion of those 
artt\ itics That prodtic- raw inatorials For tlio industries, c arry the matiTials to the faetorie^ 
and thr prcidtiuts to the uiarketH and the eonsinners, eonvert ihv materials into niarkutable 
prudui t^! and the prtidut ls to seniro et'f>iioniie and social advantages. 

Cities e^ist priuiariK^ to provide goods and Si^rvices for the people wlio live outside the 
urban biMnidarieH. Xo\itv can exist porely as a sdf^snfRdent unit; it is a Uwm or area of 
concentration for ii variety of activities sersang areas beyond the city itsdf. In return for 
such aetivities and services, cities reerive, directly or indirectly, stistenance from the 
areas "wliich thev serve, The cNteiit to which any ^iven lidsan activity serves the people 
outride the urban area is a measure of thu relative iuiportance of that activity a^ an ud)anlz- 
juir forciK The economist devises nicusures (if the relative impcjrtanCD of these activities; 

L|eoi|rapher studies tbrm in association with one imotlien He measures and interprets 
tlu'ir relative iniportanee in the various portioiis of tn^- au a [hv eity serves and the loc^ition, 
intensity, and character of oecnpiuue of the land witliiii the eity itself which is used or is 
piitentiallv usable for scrvicini; diose activiiies.^ Harold M. MauT and ( lydo F. Kohn, 
vd^./ Rrmliniis in Vrhan C^<'(j^n//;/n/. © 1959 by die University of Chicago. 
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The Need for Urban 
Geography in Our 
High Schools* 

J. Lc\\is Robin.son 



Teachers and school acini inint rat or^ arc 
well aware tliat our cities arc growing 
rapidly, Every day they face overflowing 
classrooms in their schools, and traffic 
problems between home and school. Be- 
euusc more than 70 percent of the peo- 
ple in Afiglo-America live in urban areaSj 
most stnd(*nts who are taught geography 
live in cities. The facts of urban life— 
industrialisation J residential sprawl, so- 
cial problem s=a re with most people of 
**Enropcan'' culture e\^erv dav. Geog- 
raphers shoukl be concern eel, therefore, 
about the fact that there is very little 
urlmn geograpliv in otir lugb seliool text- 
books, and very few theories or general- 
izations concerning the geography of 
urljan living in the total curriculuni. 

For a long time geography textbooks 
and teaching have concentrated on the 
envirotmiental ehuracteristics of area to 
the neglect of the distributional charae- 
tcristics of pet)ple. It is probuhle that 
good students come out of tlieir sehool 
geography courses with a fair under- 
standing of regional dilF(TCMices in the 
physieul environment of the %\ orhh l^hey 
know, for example, the broad elirnatic 
aiid V(*getation regions and probably can 

^ Basted on an adtlrcss, "Problems" of UrbniiU 
Kiitiim" givf'ii to iho meitiii^ of ihv Nationnl 
Couneil for Cfeogra|sliic Educntjon in New York, 
Novrmbcr WiB. Tho author vxpwHsvH tlianks 
for the helpful comments (jf Dr. Walttr Hard- 
wiekj UniV(*r.sitv of nritish Colnruhiu and jumc's 
\!a\wt'Il. fcclcrul CiCO^raphical Brunch. 

M 



visualise landform differences. But what 
do tliey know about people? 

One of their main concepts of human 
geograpliy is the distribution of agricul- 
tural regions, and therefore the differ- 
ences in agricultural occupations from 
place to 2^Iace throughout the world. The 
only time that most people are intro- 
duced effectively to high school re- 
gional analysis is in a discussion of wTirld 
agrierdtural regions. These understand- 
ings are wortliy goals for a teacher to 
develop, since agricultural activities 
cover a large area of the effect ively-oc- 
cupied part of the earth s surface, They 
also relate to a large percentage of the 
worlds population outside of Europe 
and Anglo -America, Urbanization is in- 
creasing, however, in the non-European 
world, and so is our need to know how 
these cities are different from or similar 
to ours, 

DE-IMPHASIZING THE MAN-LAND 
LfGACY 

This emphasis on agricultural regions^ 
which sometimes stresses products rather 
than people, is a legacy of our geogra- 
phy texts of die 1920s and 1930s, and 
gives a distorted image of present-day 
Nortli Atlantic Hociety. Since much of 
the ''economic geography" of 30 and 40 
years ago quite properly dealt vi^ith the 
relationships of man and his environment 
in a rural setting, we accepted this as a 
major theme in geography. Adult teach- 
vrii of 30 years ago probably were raised 

The Jouunal or Geographv 
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un farms, and liudoubtrtlly tlu'v luul a 
gcmiiiK' iiitm'^it ill ihv "iium=!inHr' prol)= 
Ivim of the Dust Bowl, ihv VUnu'w 
Fringe, or the Corn BuU, 

OiR' of thu reasons fur ihv dialinr of 
gcngrapliv as studv of inai^Iaiid ri^= 
latinnships" was the recoiit risf of urbaiv 
centCTi^d Hnropuun socitay. To tlu'sc 
iirhnn^orionU'd pc^nplc of tlio past 20 
vt'urs. tliu tlicorics of nuin and his on= 
vironment ht^caino h'ss vUnl as {hvy ton- 
c'f^ntrutcd in citius whrre thu physical 
fnvironnu'nt was less obvious, Sonio of 
tiiose concepts also fell into disrcpnlc to- 
gether with tlu' decliiio in environment- 
ahsni, wliieli. in jiarticidar, traversed thc^ 
fields of rural or agricultural geggrupliy. 
Rapid adviinee's hi agricultural technol- 
ogv. improvianents in traiis|i£)rtation. and 
urlian mans confid(aiee in Ins ahihty to 
conquer or change his material environ- 
nieiit--a]l combined to discourit some of 
tlu^ tenuous tlu'ories concerning luan's 
relationships with his physical environ- 
ment, 

This "niandancr^ stiidy is dechning in 
importance in the nniversities, but the 
change is not yet apparent in our high 
school texts, Tiie questions being asked 
in universities oftcai involve concepts of 
teelinologv and culttire when discussing 
man and environment. There has beeu 
no radical change in geographical medi- 
odologv. We must simply focus our at- 
tention on difTerent things. We must ask 
ourselves and oiir stti dents diilerent 
questions about cities. 

This deficiency in tlie presentution 
of the geographical clmracteristics of 
url)an areas and people lias not gone un- 
noticed. The urban unit being prepared 
under the auspices of the High School 



I'roject of the AsHOf utit)n of American 
CkHigrupluTS aiul some of the papers 
veucl at the 1963 meeting of the National 
Council for Geographic Kducatiun are 
evif-U^nci^s J this eonccTu, These are im= 
[Kirtant steps in the presentation of some 
principles of urban geography for high 
school teachers, 

STUDYING CITIES 

ftome may argue that the study of 
cities is already in our sehool texts, since 
tiu^ indi^x to most geography hooks will 
list niaiiv of the major cities of the world, 
or nF the continent b(ang studied. Tliese 
citv names are ccrtainlv listed, but a 
critical reading of the few panigraphs 
nsnallv devoted to the largest cities 
wdl show that tluw are Hcldom qvvu dv- 
suriln^cUlet ulone "discuHS( d"-insofnr as 
their gecigraphy in eoneerned. 

What do we say about cities? Put in 
another way, what do we expect our 
students to learn about them? We locate 
the citv by placing the dot in the right 
place on an outline map. This is impor= 
tunt, Init only if its purpose is to train die 
pupil in locational relationship thinking. 
We want the student to know where the 
place is in relation to some other fea^ 
ture(s). We list its population and re^ 
ecjrd its papulation increase. If there is 
a section which explains this population 
increase, it is often in vague terms, such 
as the increase in industries or the value 
of its port activities. However, this does 
not explain ivhy the port is important. 
Seldom do we explain how or why tlie 
functions or purposes of the city have 
changed. In offering weak generaliza^ 
tions we are as guilty us the history 
teacher who asks for *'three reasons for 
the Civil W^ar" when she knows that 



J. L.KWiH HoniNsoNT lias hvvn professnr nnd head of iho dopmmvui of googruphy at the Uiiivyr^ 
sitv of British Columbia sincu IQS'I He wan the firHt guogriipluT to hv uniplnyed hill time by 
the foclnral gnvcrnmcnt of Canada. Dr. Rohlnson has writltm widely on uspt^cts of the geography 
of Canadii and on tht» tcacliing of geography. 
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iluTr t!iu\' Ijc mo jviisniis ;iihI most ar*^ 
quite c'()in[)K*xI Tlit'i'' arr iiiaiiy reasons 
\\\\v t'itit'H gnm-. W'r arc still tryiiii; to 
(iiul out uluit SOUR* of tluiu art* aiul 
U'hicii ones ari* more significant tluni 
titluas. Arc wc aware ol' the couiph^xjty 
ot our cjucstion wlic^n we ask lor "three 
reasons lor Xew Ycjrk's growth in popu- 
latien?" 

Inadequate Information 

One of tli(* t'luirat teristies oi uiost eitv 
lU^scriptious in «)ur tc^xts is the Hst oi 
'"leading Mianuhietures/' Hceanse it 1ms 
hceu p(issil)l(' to obtaiii statistics on tlie 
nuinher of workers, or tlie N'alue of in = 
(histrial production h>r large cities (often 
\\ illioiit kiiowing the prohU^nis or liinita= 
tiiins of these fignres\ nuuiv ^cutMUitioiis 
of students haNc had to iueinorize the 
""chief nuunilVctnrt^s of or, if 

it was a seaport, flu* list of its t^xports 
antl imports. Mlicse iiiesitahlc "lists of 
uuunilactnres ' ha\ e 1k*I|)(h1 as nuich as 
auNtliing to gi^'^' gcogra|iln" its rcputa= 
tiuu ainofig pupils as a bnring subject, 
Ofic has to look hard for cxainplcs ex- 
plaining /f//ir.v of niafuifacturing, or de- 
scriptions of similarities and dificrenees 
in tljc ('Otiihiiitilioiis of uuinulactiuing in- 
(histrii^s froiu ( it\- to i it%\ or why sonic 
partienlai' industries chose to locate in 
certain cities, 

Do \\v attcin])t to (h-sc-ribe or discuss 
tlu^ distril)ution of functional zones with- 
in a citx r* 'Hie geijgt apliical distrihution 
of grMiij)N of oeenpations, acti\"itit*s, or 
land uses arc just as significant to city 
(Kscllers as are the soil xonc'S c)r bedrock 
outcrops in the country. Our students 
know that tluaa* is a Icital 'theater st^c- 
tion ' or a "usethcar rou ," hut do they 
know that tlu^sc* pattiTus are repeated in 
inost Anglo-AnU'riean citii^s? Studcaits 
know tliat 'Vieh kids come from certain 
sections of the towii and poor kids from 
othtT parts/' !)ut do tluy study tlu^ dis- 
tribution of these sociological (it eco- 

m ^ 



uoiuie fofulilions in the ecuitext of /()lies 
or distrihntioti patterns witliin the total 

city? 

COMPARING CITIES 

l'udoul)f(*dlv, one of the factors in- 
hibiting ■ eoinpai"ati\'e study of cities in 
the L'nitt^d States was the lack of u com- 
nuni system uf land use mapping. If tho 
nc^y Standard Land Use Coding Manual 
published in 1965 by the Urban Renewal 
Administration in \\ashington, is 
accepted by yarious urban mapping 
groups, then comparison %yill become 
easier. In Canada, the federal Ceograph- 
ical Braiich in Ottawa is half dirough a 
])roject, sponsorttl by tlu* Emergency 
Measures Organisation, of mapping land 
use and other features of die largest Ca= 
luidian cities on the same scale and with 
similar syinbols. Such maps are tools for 
rescureh or coinparisoii, but diey also 
will make useful wall maps for the dis= 
play of certain urban distributions, 

WTiert! do we find die interesting 
studies of cities which bring out their 
"geographical personalities," in the same 
way tliat our literary geographers liaye 
\vritten colorful accounts of tlie comitry- 
side? Wv giye our students numerous 
sample studies of a characteristic farm, 
but how often, do wo look at the geo- 
graphical eharuetcristies of a seetion of 
a city? Wv will spend several weeks of 
class time studying the environmental 
ccHiditions of the "cotton belt" (which 
hardly exists anv more!) or the changing 
distrii)ution of the wheat belts, but say 
little about geographical patterns in the 
urban ct^iiters of these belts, such as New 
Orhuuis Cir Minneapolis, We will prepare 
lists of minerals found in the Rockies, 
but say nodiing about die distinctive 
characteristics of mining tow'ns. How 
long will it be before w^e teach that 
cities are part of a region, and not simply 
considered as sepuratc entities within a 
region? 

0 The Journal of Geography 



Tlwrv iwv nuiiiy grncnili/atinns abowi 
cities whidi arc urbun grogmpliy niilior 
than a "mere collection of facts'' about 
cities, \\1iat arc sonic of the characteris- 
tics of cities which wc would like our 
stiidcnts to kno\s'? 

Site and Origin @f Certain Cities 

If the course has a historical slant, 
then it would be sncII to know tlic pi is si- 
cal J4cographv (site) conditions of that 
city at the tiuii^ of its settkinc^nt. One 
may speculate on the locative factors 
which mav hase inHnonced the growth 
of a city, or a group of cities, but on(* 
should discuss such "determinants" cnre= 
fullv because the historical evidence may 
be lacking. Urban historians still have 
much to do. 

The City Itself 

This refers to a citvs internal struc- 
ture in terms i)f present functional zones 
and niorphologv; in other words, the 
relative^ importance and purposes of tla* 
parts of the cit\' and Iiow they work to- 
ifetlicr in a eomplc\x, operating unit 

Th# Clty^HlnferlQnds 

The ari^a(s) served bv the city func- 
tions, and, in turn, tlie part winch tlie 
area around the city plays in its growtli 
are involved here. For exampUs this 
could he a study of the repeated pile- 
nomeiia of residiMitial suburban sprawl 
into tlie rural areas, or a study oi the 
distribution of natural resources which 
are transported into the city for process- 
ing. 

The Inter-City 

Implied here are the liierarchy of size 
and spacing of towns and cities; the 
transport and communication of goods, 
services, and ideas between cities; and 
the 'Svorking together'* of cities in a na- 
tion. Urban geographers could list many 



more subjects for study. The above topics 
snggest, iiowcN'cr, the types of informa- 
tion which our urban=dwclling students 
should find more valuable and interest- 
ing than 'leading manufactures/* 

In defense of textbook writers and 
teachers, we should recognize that the 
fault is not entirely theirs. Part of the 
trouble is "academic inertia"=tbe lag of 
10 to 15 years between the time of ac- 
ademic researeli in the universities and 
its appearance as generalizations in high 
scliool tcxt])Ooks, Urban geograpliy has 
really come into significance in univer- 
sity geography departments only in the 
paHt decade. There were sonic descnp- 
tise articles on the geography of cities 
in the professional literature of the 
1930s aiid 40s, but few had reached 
the stage of illustrating broad principles 
or concepts which must characterize a 
'^field of study/* Urban geography in 
the uni% ersities today still docs not have 
the widi* choice of good text l)ooks which 
is available for physical or economic 
g(*ograpby. 

iXFLORING UNCHARTED AREAS 



Acatlcmiic urban geogra^ 
made good progress in the past few 
years, but there is much to be done. 
Where ar(* the comparative studies of 
American or Canadian city growth? 
Where do wt* find the descriptive studies 
of the urban patterns of individual cities 
or regional groups of cities? How can 
wc criticize teachers for not discussing 
the rclatioiiships of functional zones in 
Houston, St. Uouis, or Vancouver, if we 
have not published tlu'sc studies in our 
professional literature? Where arc the 
studies of areal variatioiis in types or 
urban centers? Do Caiiadian cities differ 
from American cities? Do eastcrii cities 
look different fnmi western cities? Why 
do we talk glibly of ^spatial interaction'* 
when we have so few analytical studies 
which demonstrate the coniicctions be- 
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twcen tliu city uikI its liijitt'rhincl or be- 
tween city aiul city? It is cUscouraging to 
think that the ^'theory of academic in- 
ertia" says that 10 or 15 years will pass 
before ciirrent acadeniie url.Hin research 
reaches the high school texts. One hopes, 
therefore, that geagraphy leacherj^ will 
bypaHji this line of delav and read about 
urban geography in our professional lit- 
erature - and that geographers will write 
so that the teacluTs can understand tliern. 

USING ADMEASUREMENTS 

Teachers wlui ha\'e the task of dis- 
tilling the prod nets of academic research 
and niaking them a sail able to tlie lower 
levels of students and pupils may be dis- 
turbed 1)V the niathematieal direction 
in which much of urban geography 
seenis tu be going. The "quantitative 
revolution" which is disturbing the 
geography profession is often led or di- 
rected by urban geugrapluTs, togetlier 
widi those who are "getting on die band 
wagon" with the purpose of ton fusing 
us with figtires rather than enlightening 
us with principles. Measurement has ah 
ways hc^eu a part of geography, whether 
it is the use of climate statistics or the 
calculation o\ bushels per acre, and ex- 
actness is to be encouraged. Perhaps the 
futures will show that the voung mathe- 
niatical wi/ards now coining through our 
school svsteni will demand more ac- 
curate ineasnrenients frorn geographers. 

I'^or the presents there is a problem of 
propcT commnni cation betuH^en some 
types of mban geographers and otht^r 
geographers, in addition to the lag in 



utilizing urban geography generaliza- 
tions in the high schools* Many of the 
advantages of quantifying information 
may become more apparent to the pro- 
fession wlien we have more specific ex- 
amples which show their practical value. 
There may be a parallel between the 
liopeless groping for man-land relation- 
ship laws and principles of the environ- 
mentalist days of rural geography, and 
the new (juimtitative developmental 
models of urban geography, Will the 
tvpe of nn'sguided environmentalist law 
which said that "wheat grows best on 
the semi-arfd fringes of agriculture" be 
ruLitched by modern matlicmatieal gyra- 
tions to prove that "highway-oriented 
dus tries locate on highways?'* 

TEACHING FRINCIPLES 

Ceography courses in Anglo-American 
liigh schools are not doing Justice to 
dieir students if diey ornit teacliing the 
most important part of die environment 
in win eh most of them live — ^the city. 
Such teaching about urban areas can be 
done in sc\'eral ways, but, in generak an 
urban area is simply another region 
(smaller-, and with more people). Many 
of our established methods of teaching 
regional geography can still apply to 
these url)an regions. Jnst as we deplore 
the teaching of regional geography 
which became "a nnlscellaneous collec- 
tion of irrelevant facts about a part of 
the earth's surface," so should we take 
care to select and organize our informa- 
tion about Cities so that we are teaching 
proper principles of urban geography. 
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